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An Interview with Dr. James B. Conant 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 
Editor-in-Chief, Scholastic Magazines 


sé HE comprehensive public high 

school—a distinctly American con- 
tribution to education—is a school which 
serves all the youth of a community 
regardless of scholastic ability or des- 
tination, combining under one roof aca- 
demic, technical, general, and vocational 
training. I have long been interested in 
such schools, and I decided I ought to 
know more about them.” 

Thus succinctly, Dr. James Bryant 
Conant described the genesis of his an- 
1ounced two-year study of secondary 
education in the U.S., when interviewed 
in the offices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York by Scholastic Teacher. 

“It was my idea, not theirs,” said Dr. 
Conant. “Feeling that such an investiga- 
tion might prove useful, I asked the 
Carnegie people for a grant, and they 
have given me carte blanche to conduct 
the survey in my own way.” 

Tall, lanky, with iron-gray hair and 
genial crinkles at the corners of his eyes, 
64-year-old Dr. Conant has recently re- 
turned from a four-year assignment as 
U.S. Ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Distinguished in his 
multiple career as organic chemist, 
teacher, president of Harvard Univer- 
to the Govern- 
ment, and diplomat, he has long been 
recognized as an outstanding edu- 
cational statesman. It was with enthusi- 
sm, therefore, that American educators 
welcomed the return of Dr. Conant to 
the field of his main endeavor. 

“What are your chief objectives and 
guideposts in undertaking this survey?” 
we asked him 

“With the help of the Educational 
esting Service, the National Education 
Association, and the American Council 
on Education as advisers,” replied Dr. 
Conant, “I have organized a small, com- 
pact staff of experts with headquarters 
in New York. We will begin work in 
September and will visit and observe a 
carefully selected sample of high 
schools at work in every section of the 
country. For convenience, we shall not 


sity, scientific advise: 


Dr. James B. Conant 


try to cover the high schools of large 
metropolitan cities nor of small rural 
communities, both of which have spe- 
cial problems of their own. But we shall 
concentrate on three- and four-year se- 
nior high schools in medium-sized 
communities with a minimum enrollment 
of 450. It is in this area that I believe 
the most critical problems lie. We shall 
try also to visit a variety of types of 
communities—industrial, suburban, col- 
lege towns, and distributing centers. 
Eventually, perhaps, after we have di- 
gested and evaluated our data, we shall 
try to bring together our findings in 
some form of report or book.” 

“And what do you expect to find, 
Dr. Conant?” 

“Well, I shall not prejudge a scien- 
tific investigation. But our working 
hypothesis is this: that there exist a 
number of high schools—I have known 
several myself—which are doing a satis- 
factory job of general education for 
good students both in college prepara- 
tion and in vocational training, in the 
best traditions and spirit of democracy 
for the whole population. We want to 
identify the factors that conduce to this, 
and if possible to see how they may be 
strengthened and made more universal.” 

“T take it, then, Dr. Conant, that you 
agree with some critics of our public 


schools, in so far as they emphasize the 
necessity of providing special opportun- 
ities for the so-called ‘gifted student’?” 

“I certainly agree that we must strive 
for raising the quality of our educational 
product, though I do not wish to com- 
ment on specific criticisms. American 
schools must find ways of identifying, 
even as early as the junior high school 
years, the best-endowed and specially 
talented minds, and must give them a 
type of deep rigorous program to chal- 
lenge their imaginations, their interest, 
and the most concentrated energy of 
which they are capable. If this can be 
done within the limits of the compre- 
hensive high school, then I am all for 
it. I believe that several of our better 
school systems are experimenting fruit- 
fully with programs for the gifted. 
Whether they use acceleration, ‘ability 
grouping’, or enriched programs within 
the regular classroom does not matter 
so much as that they recognize the 
need and find ways to inspire the best 
students to outstanding academic 
achievement. At the same time, the 
needs of the majority, the rank-and-file 
youngsters, for well-rounded citizenship 
training as well as vocational com- 
petence must not be lost sight of.” 

“We are constantly warned, Dr. 
Conant, of the superiority of Soviet Rus- 
sia in technical training and in the num- 
ber of engineers their schools produce. 
Observers from abroad, whether stu- 
dents or educators, frequently condemn 
our schools for their ‘softness’ and for 
their failure to demand strict standards 
of performance from students compa- 
rable to those of European secondary 
schools. From your rich experience in 
Europe, would you say that these crit- 
icisms are justified?” 

“No, I think the European and Amer- 
ican educational systems represent two 
basically different philosophies, and 
that our equalitarian system cannot be 
judged by their standards. Take Russia, 
for example. I saw the Communist sys- 
tem in operation in East Germany at 
close range. In a totalitarian state the 
educational authorities can impose any 
curriculum they want for their own 
ends. But what kind of graduates are 
they producing—well-rounded, humane, 
independent-mginded thinkers with a 
true understanding of the contemporary 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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here’s a measure of egghead in most of us. As a nation we seek knowledge. And we 
make heroes out of our best knowers—like Charles Van Doren. 
Now, for the first time, a television network has worked out a way to serve the direct 
interests of educators and knowledge-seekers. NBC, in cooperation with the Educational 
Television and Radio Center of Ann Arbor, is televising a live program service created 
expressly for the nation’s educational channels. 
Regularly scheduled programs, featuring celebrated personalities and scholars, cover the 
fields of American literature, music, mathematics, government and world geography. And 
these programs are being carried by all seven NBC-operated commercial channels, as well 
as by eighteen educational channels throughout the country. 
Dr. Herman Wells, President of the University of Indiana, calls this unprecedented develop- 


ment “one of the boldest and most forward steps yet taken by television on behalf of our 





schools and colleges.” President J. Paul Leonard of San Francisco State College describes 
it as an “important step in extending educational and cultural opportunities.”’ Dr. Grayson 
Kirk, President of Columbia University, states: “NBC earns the gratitude of all who are 
devoted to the field of education.”’ 

Throughout the year the NBC Television Network schedule is also studded with a wide range 
of informational, cultural and inspirational programs. . . like the Project 20 Events, The 
NBC Opera Company presentations, Wide Wide World, Meet the Press, Frontiers of Faith, 
Youth Wants to Know, Mr. Wizard and Zoo Parade.. 

Teaching-by-television will never take the place of our classroom educators, but it is helping 


to shed dramatic new light on wide vistas of knowledge. 
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world, or technical, materialistic robots? 
In my opinion, how 
we turn 
whether we 
the potentially gifted people that are 
needed in a free society, both in the 
sciences and the humanities. 

“As for Western Europe, 
are so different that no fair comparison 
is possible. What would they make, for 
instance, of our 1500 liberal arts col- 
leges—an institution that scarcely exists 
in Europe? I an that some Eng- 
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lish parents have threatened to revolt 
against the rigid pattern of selective 
tests at age 11 to qualify 


for advanced academic training, and 


are demanding more flexibility for their_| 
And I hold that quality for | 
the minority is not incompatible with a | 
broad general education for the major- 


children. 


ity of our secondary schoo) students.” 
“What specific educational 
would you care to give 
schools in advance of completing your 
study?” 
“Just one thing—pay your 
well, and get good ones.” 
“Thank you, Dr. Conant.” 
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St. Louis Tracks 


\ three-track high school curriculum 
has been approved by the St. Louis 
Board of Education, it was announced 
by Superintendent Philip J. Hickey. 

By no later than next February, all 
incoming students will be screened and 
placed on one of three tracks or “course 
patterns.” The tracks are for: (1) gifted 
students; (2) normal-achieving — stu- 
dents; and (3) low-achieving students. 

The placing of students will be de- 
termined by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, as well as such factors as 
attitude and interests. 

School officials believe that students 
on all three tracks will receive a better 
education under the new setup. Class 
progress, they say, will no longer be 
affected by problems resulting from a 
mixing of student abilities and interests. 
In the past, students of low ability often 
took courses for which they were not 
suited, while some superior students un- 
wittingly elected courses that were too 
The new program is expected to 
remedy this. 

Che three-track plan is the outgrowth 
of a four-year study under the general 
direction of Dr. R. M. Inbody, assistant 
superintendent, and Dr. Robert L. 
Baker, director of secondary education. 
This has already produced two new 
programs: a “major learning program” 
in the high schools, and special classes 
for gifted pupils at the sixth grade level. 
Under the programs, bright students 
have received enriched programs (extra 
units of English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, etc.) 
and have been encouraged to partici- 
pate in extra-curricular activities. 


NCEA Convention 


More than 10,000 parochial school 
teachers and administrators met in Mil- 
waukee late last month at the 54th an- 
nual convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Highlights of 
the meeting: 
>The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, 
former superintendent of Pittsburgh 
Catholic Schools, blamed television for 
the increase in “functional illiterates” 
(those who can read—but don’t). 
>The Rev. James T. Curtin, Super- 
intendent of Schools in the St. Louis 
Diocese, reported that an enriched 
program for the gifted will be tried in 
St. Louis parochial secondary schools 
next fall. 

Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, superintendent of 
Catholic schools in Louisville, Ky., re- 
vealed that his diocese was considering 
the applications of three Negro lay 
teachers for integrated classes. At pres- 
ent, Negro lay teachers instruct only in 
Negro Catholic schools in the South. 

Superintendents of parochial schools 
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pointed out that salaries for parochial 
school teachers would have to be raised 
if the schools were to compete tor good 
teachers in the present labor market 


In Brief 


PU.S. Department of 
pressed by “Scholastic Magazines” spe- 
cial section of Feb. 8, 1957 on “Congress 
at Work,” has ordered 180,000 reprints 
as a separate pamphlet to be distributed 
to trainees in all the 
a signed foreword to the pamphlet, Sec 
retary of Defense Charles E, Wilson 
calls attention to the of the infor- 
mation contained therein in promoting 
good citizens, 
whether in uniform or not 


Defense, im- 
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Legislature has 
billion 


PWashington’s State 
voted more than a quarter of a 
dollars for public operations 
Five million dollars of 
earmarked for teache1 
$500 each. 


> Houston's Lan 
guage Arts Program has asked elemen 


school 
this amount is 
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Committee on_ the 


tary school teachers to crack auwn on 
spelling. Says the Texas group: “The 
child’s every-day use of spelling and not 
Friday's test alone must determine the 
spelling grade.” 


The NEA’s influential Educational Pol- 
icies Commission has a 1 ew secretary: 
Harold E. Russell, 41, associate profes- 
sor of education at Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College. He succeeds Howard 
E. Wilson, who resigned to become 
dean of UCLA’s School of Education 


PHarold Connolly of Boston, English- 
history teacher—who won a Czech 
beauty along with a bunch of gold 
medals in the Olympics—is quitting 
teaching for a job “that pays more.” 


»New Teen Age Book Club advisors: 
Arthur C. Matthews, Luther H.S, North, 
Chicago, Ill.; Hilda A. Hill, Cardozo 
H.S., Washington, D.C.; Edgar Logan, 
Denby H.S., Detroit; William Hughes, 
Garden City (N.Y.) J.H.S.; Dorothy 
Buckley, New Brunswick (N.J.) H.S.; 
Esther Krebs, Wauwatosa (Wis.) H.S. 





“Not by Chance,” new film on teacher 
preparation, bows at the NEA Centen- 
nial Convention in July. Young lady 
playing the role of the teacher-to-be is 
Carol Giezendanner, a junior at Mont- 
clair (N.J.) State Teachers College. 
Meanwhile, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company has prepared “Section 16,” a 
history of U.S. education. It is WBC’s 
tribute to the NEA. 


Gov. George Docking of Kansas has 
just signed into law a bill abolishing the 
state printing of textbooks. A screening 
committee will be set up to list annually 
acceptable textbooks and workbooks 
from which school units may select. 
Meanwhile, in California, the textbook 
printing controversy continues to rage. 


Don't miss “Teaching About Cancer,” 
an excellent teaching unit prepared by 
the American Cancer Society. Projects 
range from studying tumor growths on 
plants to visiting pathology labs. Free 
copy from local ACS division, or write 
to ACS, 521 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 
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Step aboard The Canadian and you'll 
be entering a new vacation world! 
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Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
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By WILLIAM E. DUNWIDDIE 


§ Yes dollars per person per day— 
that’s what our trip cost last sum- 
mer! 

If you don’t think it’s possible, try 
camping. You can’t beat it for fun and 
economy. Ideal for families, it’s equally 
good for adults with limited budgets. 
From historic Mackinac Island and busy 
Sault Sainte Marie to the wilds of Isle 
Royale National Park, we camped in no 
place too rough for beginners. The 
canoeing we did required experience; 
but even without it, the trip would be 
one to remember. 

Most of our equipment we have ac- 
quired over a period of years. Our costs 
for this trip did include one new sleep- 
ing bag, a folding reflector oven, a two- 
quart canteen, and a poncho for my 
wife. Our station wagon carried the 
canoe, six sleeping bags, air mattresses, 
kitchen utensils, two one-burner gaso- 
line stoves, and two lightweight tents. 
The larger tent weighed about 15 
pounds and slept four of us. Our seven- 
year-old usually helped me put it up. 

We kept our equipment to a mini- 
mum for economy and ease in packing. 
One of the virtues of camping is that 
you—and children, if any—appreciate 
home all the more when you return. 

The first half of our trip included 
two weeks of rambling through Michi- 
gan’s upper peninsula, camping in its 
lovely state parks. At the Straits of 
Mackinac we viewed the partly com- 
pleted Straits bridge from our canoe. 
This giant suspension bridge will link 
two shores five miles apart. In the sun- 
set light, the red steel framework 
glowed warmly and its 500-foot north 
loomed above us. Sightseeing 
boats passed, their occupants alternately 
gawking at the immense structure and 
at our canoe full of life-jacketed small 
children. As I looked up at the work- 
men’s catwalks, which slanted down 
from dizzy heights, and thought what 
they must be like on a cold windy day, 
teaching seemed more attractive than 
ever. 

Michigan has done a good job of pre- 
serving and marking historical sites in 
the upper peninsula. We were reminded 
of its exploration, fur trading, and early 
mining many times, especially on Mack- 
inac Island and the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula. On the other hand, the present 
was vividly important at the “Soo” locks 


towel! 


William E. Dunwiddie, Neenah (Wis.) 
social studies teacher, wins First Prize 
in Scholastic Teacher's Travel Story 
Contest for this camping odyssey yarn. 


There’s nothing like an inexpensive camping trip, says 
author William Dunwiddie, to stimulate a love of nature— 
as well as an appreciation of the comforts of home! 


and Straits bridge. Land in various 
stages of reforestation recalled the once 
great lumbering industry and promised 
new industries for the future. 

However, the overwhelming choice 
of my family for its favorite spot is Isle 
Royale. This second newest of our na- 
tional parks is about 45 miles long and 
9 miles wide, surrounded by the cold 
clear waters of Lake Superior. Fifteen 
miles from Canada and 45 from Michi- 
gan, it seems to belong to the wrong 
country. Benjamin Franklin is credited 
with insisting on the treaty clause that 
gave this beautiful island to the United 
States. He had heard of copper de- 
posits; and copper there was. It was 
mined commercially in the last century 
and by prehistoric peoples long before 
that. Today, Isle Royale’s attraction lies 
in the beauty of its woods and marshes, 
rocky headlands and narrow bays, or- 
ange lichens, delicate flowers, and 
lordly moose. No small part of its allure 
lies in the absence of roads, automo- 
biles, television sets, and neon lights. 

At each end of Isle Royale stands a 
lodge offering room and board by day 
or week, Park rangers present programs; 
and tours—mostly by boat—are offered 
to points of interest, at extra cost. In 
between lies wilderness where travel is 
only by boat or on foot. You can camp 
at Daisy Farm, surprisingly busy and 
populous. Twenty-five Explorer Scouts 
were our friendly neighbors there. Or 
you can camp alone at one of many 
scattered campsites. 

To reach Isle Royale, you take a boat 
from Copper Harbor or Houghton, 
Mich., or from Grand Portage, Minn. 
Advance reservations are necessary if 
you want to be sure of passage, espe- 
cially from the Michigan side. These 
boats stop regularly at the lodges; but 


you can arrange to be put ashore at one 
of the campsites and be picked up later. 
We spent most of our days there ex- 
ploring by canoe or on foot. They were 
easygoing expeditions, for young chil- 
dren set a slow travel pace. We spent 
lazy hours sunning ourselves in shel- 
tered coves. The water is much too cold 
for swimming. We hunted for beautiful 
pebbles and curious volcanic stones 
The children never tired of throwing 
rocks in the water; and my wife and | 
sometimes joined them in trying to 
“bomb” a drifting log. We spent three 
hours on a trail marked “1.5 miles,” for 
there were blueberries to pick, flowers 
to identify, and all the countless attrac 
tions that delay a three-year-old. We 
visited the remains of old copper mines 
and stood in silence before the unex- 
pected, poignant sight of a wooden 
“headstone” marking the graves of a 
young Irish miner and a baby girl. 
For some travelers the chief fascina 
tion on Isle Royale seems to be the 
semiprecious stones which are some 
times found there. To us, the soul 
stretching sweep of blue waters and 
green ridges are far more precious. The 
sight of sunlit isles, gray and green and 
orange, and gleaming gulls swooping 
and crying between blue sky and water 
were infinitely satisfying. The 
“worthless” beach-polished pebbles we 
found were lovely and we all 
thrilled to the sight of moose and beaver 
in their native surroundings. The peace 
of this wilderness and leisurely days of 
hiking and canoeing sent us home re- 
freshed and strengthened—and deter 
mined to return. But they also awoke in 
us a new realization of the value and 
difficulty of preserving wilderness areas 
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NCE a year in May, Scholastic Magazines entertain 

the members of their Editorial Advisory Boards for 
an important two-day conference. This year the confer- 
ence will be held on May 17-19 at the Scholastic offices, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 

At these annual meetings, the contents of all our 
magazines for the past year are evaluated, and editorial 
programs and problems for the coming year are thor- 
oughly discussed. The entire editorial staff participates, 
and our editors and writers profit immensely by the 
wisdom and experience of our advisers. Many policies 
adopted by our editors grow out of suggestions from 
our advisers and the stimulating discussions that they 
initiate. 

Our seven classroom magazines have a total of 35 
members on their Editorial Advisory Boards: ten for 
Practical English-Literary Cavalcade, five each for 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior Scholastic, News- 
Time and Co-ed. The majority of our board members 
are classroom teachers of English, social studies, home 
economics, or elementary grades. Others are subject 
supervisors in city school systems, curriculum author- 
ities, principals, or professors from university schools 
of education. Board members represent every section 
of the U. S. 

Approximately half the members retire each year, 
in order to maintain continuity from one year to the 
next and to provide a constant influx of fresh abilities 
and interests. 

On June 15, after the meetings of the subject-matter 
advisory boards, the executives of Scholastic also meet 
with the members of the National Advisory Council. 
This group, composed of leading school administrators, 
city superintendents, and high school principals, con- 
siders general problems of publication policy from the 
standpoint of administration. 


MADGE EVANS, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, has been a 
teacher for 21 years. She received a B.S. degree from 
the Arkansas State Teachers College, and also attended 
Harding College and the University of Arkansas, She 
has served as a delegate to the NEA convention and is 
active in a number of educational organizations. 
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SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Turn to pages 19-22 for World Week's 
four-page Semester Review Test. The 
test is divided into four parts: Part I 
includes groups of questions which re- 
view names in the news, world events, 
news on the home scene, and the iden- 
tification of symbols in the news. Part II 
is a special picture page. Here students 
are asked to associate news events with 
the pictures and to identify personali- 
ties. Part III is a map page testing map 
reading ability. Part IV is a “skills page.” 
Students are asked to interpret a car- 
toon and a graph, and to identify cor- 
rectly specific sources of information. 
Answers to the questions are on the 
next page of this Teaching Guide. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Louis St. Laurent, Canada’s prime 
minister since 1948, is one of the News- 
makers in this week’s issue. In reading 
this section students get background in- 
formation about Canada’s prime minis- 
ter and his policies. See pages 12-17 for 
the unit on Canada. 

Our second Newsmaker in this issue 
is Robert Francis Goheen, Princeton 
University’s new president. At the age 
of 37, he is the university's youngest 
president in nearly 200 years. 


UNIT: CANADA (pp. 12-17) 


Hich Points in the Unit 


Canada is our good neighbor to the 
north. We share a common 4,000-mile 
border that is completely unfortified. 
Here, indeed, is strong testimony to the 
friendly ties that unite the two coun- 
tries. 

In area, Canada is second only to 
Soviet Russia. But its population is 
small, numbering only 16 million people. 
Nature has blessed Canada with a 
wealth of natural resources. It leads the 
world in the production of nickel, asbes- 
tos, platinum, and forest products. Giant 
strides are being made in the exploita- 
tion of its oil, iron ore, and uranium. 
Our northern neighbor is a country with 
a great future. i 

In 1763, Canada was transferred from 
French to British rule. The British North 
America Act (1867) and the Statute 
f Westminster (1931) were the two 
major milestones in Canada’s road to 
independence. Today, Canada is one of 
the strongest supporters of the British 
Commonwealth and one of the most 
members of the U. N. 


ictive 


Contents 


1. Page 7: A Newsmaker sketch of 
Louis St. Laurent, Canada’s prime min- 
ister. 

2. Pages 12-13: Canada’s climate, 
people, agriculture, mineral wealth, ma- 
jor cities, and industria] development. 
Map. 

3. Pages 14-15: Two pages of pic- 
tures cover various aspects of life in 
Canada. 

4. Pages 16-17: Canada in the early 
days of exploration. The British take 
over Canada from the French, Canada 
gains more self-government and even- 
tually attains independence. Canada in 
world affairs today. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-15: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headings: 
Size and Population: Climate: Lan- 
guage: Agriculture: Mineral Resources: 
Industries: Major Cities: Living Stand- 
ards: Exports: Leave space under each 
of the headings to fill in the informa- 
tion. 

2. Pages 16-17: (1) Tell the part that 
(a) Leif Ericson and (b) Jacques Car- 
tier played in Canada’s history. (2) How 
did Canada become a British possession? 
(3) What was the British North Ameri- 
ca Act (1867)? (4) How has Canada 
proved itself a strong supporter of the 
British Commonwealth? 


Teaching the Unit 
|. A Filmstrip Lesson 


Canada is usually part of the assigned 
courses of study in both geography and 
world history. If your school has a film- 
strip on Canada available, show it to 
the class as an introduction to the unit. 
Preview the film by scanning its con- 
tents. Prepare a series of Study ques- 
tions on the film for students to copy 
into their notebooks. The questions will 
be their viewing guide. When the film 
is over, students can get to work an- 
swering the questions in class. If time 
runs out, they can finish up at home. 
On the following day, go over the an- 
swers and use student questions and 
answers as your take-off point for the 
lesson of the day. 


ll. A Visit to Canada 


Have you or any of your students had 
the occasion to make a trip to any part 
of Canada? If so, why not plan a stu- 
dent interview to motivate the unit. 
Perhaps the student kent a diary of his 


Canada AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


or her trip. Ask the student to bring the 
diary to class and read some of his or 
her impressions. Prepare some interview 
questions to ask in class. Although you 
will be asking the questions, invite the 
rest of the class to feel free to join in 
with questions of their own. If no one 
in the class, except you, has made the 
trip to Canada, why not tell the class 
about your own experiences and impres- 
sions? Here are some suggested ques- 
tions to ask during the interview: 

1. What part of Canada did you 
visit? How did you travel—by car, plane, 
or train? Was the trip expensive? What 
time of the year did you make the trip? 

2. How did you know when you were 
crossing the border to Canada? Did 
anyone, at any time, ask you for a pass- 
port? Were you ever stopped by sol- 
diers? immigration inspectors? Tell us 
about your experience. 

3. Did you have any language diffi- 
culties while in Canada? Did you ever 
come across signs written in both French 
and English? 


ill. A Geography Lesson 
Map Work 


Distribute blank outline maps of Can- 
ada or North America to the class. If 
none are available, have students copy 
the map on page 12 for a guide. Here 
are some map-work directions: 

1. Locate British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Que- 
bec, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Novia Scotia. 
Also, Yukon, Northwest Territories, 
Alaska. 

2. Trace and label the St. Lawrence 
River. Write in the names of the Great 
Lakes, Atlantic Ocean, and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

3. Make a series of “X” 
cate the Canadian Rockies. 


marks to lo- 


Map Questions 

Place a wall map of North America 
on the blackboard. Students can work 
with the map on page 12, as a desk 
guide. 

1. Between what lines of latitude is 
Canada located? Is any part of it located 
within the Arctic Circle? (Students 
should work with the wall map.) 

2. How many provinces make up 
Canada? Name them, in correct orde1 
from west to east. Which one 
largest in area? 

3. What American 
common border with Canada? 

4. Find the St. Lawrence River. Does 


is the 


territory has a 
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it flow in a generally northern or south- 
ern direction? Into what large body of 
water does it lead? How does this fact 
add to the importance of the river for 
world trade? Could a ship travel along 
the St. Lawrence River into the deep 
interior of Canada? Why not? 


iV. A Discussion Lesson 


1. Turn to the pictures on pages 14- 
15: 
(a) From the information in the pic- 
tures, would you say that Canada is a 
modern, progressive country or a gen- 
erally backward country compared with 
the U. S.? What evidence are you using 
for your conclusions? 

(b) What is your reaction to the pic- 
ture showing life in Windsor? 

(c) How does the wheat farm scene 
compare with what you might see on 
an American wheat farm? 

2. In what ways might we consider 
Canada and the United States as geo- 
graphic and economic 

8. Suppose you were planning a trip 
to Canada during the summer school 
vacation period. What parts would you 
visit to see: (a) big city life? (b) farm 
country? (c) fishing? (d) industrial 
sections? 


») 


‘twins’! 


Summary 


Why can we call Canada a country 
with a great future? 


Things to Do 

1. Assign a capable student to work 
with the World Almanac to prepare a 
board outline showing these features of 
Canada: Size, Population, Farm Crops, 
Mineral Resources, Industries, Exports, 
Imports. 

2. For descriptive features of Can- 
ada, a student can get material from 
National Geographic magazines, AAA 
travel guides, etc. 


FINAL ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


The May 17 issue will be the final 
issue of World Week for the semester. 
It will include a three-page index of 
World Week (covering the period Sept. 
13, 1956—May 17, 1957); a unit on 
Mexico; and selections from the annual 
Scholastic Awards. 





3. Assign capable students to work 
with library reference sources to pre- 
pare a report on the St. Lawrence River 
Seaway Project. The report will be valu- 
able in discussing the future develop- 
ment of Canada. 


CANADA COMES OF AGE 
(pp. 16-17) 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do you explain the fact that 
French and English are the two major 
languages spoken in Canada? 

2. Can you explain why Canada 
chooses to remain within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations? 

3. In what ways do Canada and the 
U. S. profit from being friendly neigh- 
bors? 


Guidance (pp. 24-25 & 28-29) 


New York Life’s newest career fea- 
ture, “Should You Make a Career in the 
Armed Forces?” many ques- 
tions of interest to young people today. 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford summarizes 
ably the opportunities in the four 
services, 

General Electric’s helpful messages to 
youth continue this week with “Why 
Travel on a Two-way Street?” Discuss: 
What you get out of life is in direct pro- 
portion to what you give. Even if your 
education is paid for when you finish 
school, in what way are you deeply in- 
debted to your school and to the society 


answers 





raising the staples 
meet your own needs. 


Students can be 


in answering the questions. 


newspapers, radio, TV, etc. 





HOW TO USE THE SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


1. If you are planning to use the test for regular marking purposes, have 
students open to the centerfold of the magazine and remove the test by 
You can follow the scoring suggestions or adapt them to 


2. The test can be used for review purposes in an open-book approach. 
given a few days to work out the answers as a homework 
assignment. In class, call on a maximum number of students to participate 


3. One valuable procedure in open-book review is to have students 
answer the “short-answer” questions at length. That is, ask them to tell why 
the alternate answers in the multiple-choice questions are wrong. Also, they 
could develop the answers in the fill-in type questions. In the picture test, 
they can bring in additional information as they hear or read about it in 


Davip J. LANE 


in which you live? Why do most “go- 
getters” in business continue their edu- 
cation throughout their career? Explain 
the contributions of the five groups 
which play important roles in the suc- 
cess of a business. How important has 
democracy and private business been in 
making our country so prosperous? 

Write a letter to this magazine’s edi- 
tor to tell which ideas in G. E.’s mes- 
sage are most helpful and revealing to 
you. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
(pp. 19-22) 


PART I, p. 19 
Group I: Names in the News: a-3; b-11; 
c-10; d-8; e-9; f-1; g-2; h-4; i-6; j-7. 
Group II: World Around Us: 1-c; 2-ay 
3-c; 4-c; 5-c. 
Group III: On the Home Scene: 1-C; 2- 
favored; 3-C; 4-170; 5-southwestern. 
Group IV: Symbols in the News: 1-Mid- 
dle East; 2-Britain; 3-the Philippines; 4- 
Communist; 5-Thailand. 


PART II: Faces and Events in the News, p. 20 

1. C (Gamal Abdel Nasser); B (David 
Ben-Gurion); A (Harold Macmillan). 

2. John McClellan; Dave Beck; (a). 

8. Ghana; Africa. 

4. Ingrid Bergman; Anastasia; Yul Bryn- 
ner; The King and I; Around the World in 
80 Days. 

5. Andrei Gromyko; Guy Mollet. 


PART Ill: Eyes on The Middle East, p. 21 

1-pipelines; 2-Jordan; 3-Iraq; 4-Egypt; 
5-north; 6-Europe; 7-Pakistan; 8-Israel; 9- 
Mediterranean and Red seas; 10-Europe; 
11-Greece, Turkey; 12-Soviet Russia; 13- 
less; 14-west; 15-Aden. 


PART IV: Skills Section, p. 22 

I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-military; 2- 
Middle East; 3-Soviet Russia; 4-propa- 
ganda; 5-it will take more than words and 
“scare tactics” to change Uncle Sam’s poli- 
cies, 

II. Finding Information: a-6; b-2; c-5; 
d-7; e-4. 

III. Graph Reading: 
4-F; 5-F. 


1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 32 
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You Can Travel Without a Car 


““J'VE driven across the country sev- 

eral times but never really saw the 
scenery until now!” We've heard that 
remark many times in the dome car of 
trains as we've crossed and recrossed 
the United States. Let me list some of 
the advantages we've discovered in 
leaving the car at home when we go 
on a vacation. 

1. No responsibility. For long trips, 
settle down on the train and let the 
train crew do the work of getting you 
there. Buy a round-trip railroad ticket, 
going out on one line and back by 
another route. Plan stopovers at places 
you want to see along the route. 

2. More restful. The new trains are 
wonderfully comfortable. No more sit- 
ting in one spot for hours on end. In 
addition to the much advertised (and 
not exaggerated) advantages of the 
dome cars, there are two or three 
dining areas where you can get any- 
thing from a snack to a full-course 
dinner, a club car with a magazine 
library, and a cocktail bar. By the 
time you've wandered up and down 
through five or six cars, it feels good 
to sit again for a while. 

3. Excellent view of the countryside. 
Most trains furnish passengers with 
folders or booklets which list points of 
interest within your view from the wide 
train windows. Some trains also use a 
public address system to call attention 
to unusual sections of the country and 
to play hi-fi music. 

4. No stewing about finding a place 
to spend the night. While you sleep, 
the train keeps going. 

5. More “feel” of a place when you 
use local means of travel. Using buses, 
trolleys, cable cars, or ferries, you see 
all sides of a community—slums, indus- 
trial areas, residential sections and kis- 
torical places. We've taken conducted 
bus tours around cities. Later, when 
we've explored on our own, we've 
found almost all the places within 
iccess of public transportation. Going 
our way, you can start when you like, 
stay as long as you please, and stop 
whenever you are tired. When you've 
found your way around on your own, 
a city begins to belong to you. 

And you do get more opportunity to 
talk with people and exchange ideas 
than if you climb into a car and take 
ff to cover X number of miles before 
nightfall. You also find more “off-the- 
beat” spots. 

That’s how we happened to go to 
Lunenberg, Nova Scotia. A friend in 


By FLORENCE LISS 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic Teacher 


Onion Pacific 


New domed cars provide bird’s eye view of countryside. In today’s modern 
train, passengers can eat while watching the pretty scenery flash by. 


Yarmouth told us about this town 
noted for the sturdy fishing boats built 
in its shipyards. The town is pitched 
up and down a high hill which sepa- 
rates two huge harbors. You can walk 
from one harbor to the other in half 
an hour. But by water you must go 
far out into the ocean around a long 
finger of land and back many miles 
on the other side. We went out in a 
fishing boat to see one of the unique 
attractions of the place called ovens. 
They are holes secured in the cliffs 
by the action of the water. When 
waves hit these holes they sound like 
pistol shots. 

We also learned at firsthand about 
Nova Scotia fogs. The boat owner 
wanted to take us out to a nearby 
island but heavy fog lay like a wall 
across the mouth of the harbor. On one 
side it was sunny and calm, but cross 
over the fog line and you literally 
could not see a yard ahead while the 
boat pitched and rolled. We had to go 
back without seeing the island. A large 
part of the pleasure in any town is 
being able to get good meals and a 
pleasant place to spend the night. 
Boscawen Inn in Lunenberg is a treas- 
ure house of antiques and serves ex- 
cellent meals. 


Maine Trip Exciting 

We also found taking a train trip 
from Portland, Maine, through the 
White Mountains was exciting 
than going by car. We peered down 
at automobiles moving tamely along 
the floor of the “notch” between twist- 
ing mountains while our train clung 
perilously high up the mountain side 
and frequently crossed trestles which 
gave us thrilling views. Many travelers 
come back from Switzerland raving 
about less spectacular trips. 

It’s also how we went camping at 
Long Beach, Washington. Long Beach 
is at the southern end of the Olympic 
Peninsula near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River. This beautiful 
beach which extends for 28 miles along 
the Pacific is still unspoiled. It’s a fish- 


more 


wide, 


erman’s paradise. Salmon and tuna are 


caught in great quantities off shore, 
razorback clams may be dug along the 
beach, and on the bayside are the 
great Willipa Bay oyster beds. Long 
Beach is 180 from Seattle. A 
Greyhound bus makes a daily trip 
from there. Or one can take the bus 
from Portland to Astoria, Oregon. A 
ferry runs from Astoria to Megle: 
Washington, with taxi service from 
there. A point of interest near Astoria 


miles 
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SOMETHING NEW 


HAS 


“Sa 
For information or reservations write to Mary Thompson, reservation manager, 
Williamsburg Motor House; see your travel agent, or reservation offices—in New 
York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, CI 6-6800—in Washington: 1145 19th St., RE 7-8114. 
For information on School Journeys write to John Harbour, Williamsburg, Virginia 


BEEN ADDED IN 


THE MOTOR HOUSE 
with 200 spacious air- 
rooms 
proudly Colonial 
Williamsburg’s two 
famous hotels, The Inn 
and Lodge in serving 
the needs of the motor- 


conditioned 


yoms 


ing public 


Adjacent to the new 
Williamsburg Informa- 
Center, the Motor 
is convenient to 
exhibition 
offers full 
recreational facilities 
and a children’s play- 
ground. The beautiful 
Motor House Cafeteria 
features delicious family 
meals at popular prices. 


tion 
House 
the historic 
buildings. It 


Double rooms with bath 
from $10. 








MORE VACATION 
FUN FOR 


























MORE To ENJOY 


Colorful beaches - sparkling sea - the 
Boardwalk a wonderland of smart 
shops, shows, piers and amusements - 
something for every taste, every age, 
every interest, every hour of the day! 


For Complete Information, Write 
Dept. S°5 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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E YOUR STUDENTS TO 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
York 20, N. ¥. 
: a a a a a a a a a a ee 
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is the recently rebuilt Fort Clatsop, the 
oldest American settlement on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Our “camping” was undertaken with 
fear and trembling. We're soft city 
apartment dwellers from way back and 
thoughts of sleeping bags and tents 
encouraged chills rather than thrills. 
But it all worked out beautifully. Our 
hardy friends packed camping equip- 
ment in, around and on top of their 
car for themselves and engaged a room 
in a lodge for us. We cooked our meals 
outdoors on the shore, among the 
dunes, over campfires and on a Cole- 
man stove. One night we ended up 
cooking a huge mess of Willipa Bay 
oysters (very large and very rich) on 
the Coleman stove at 10:30 and ate 
them by lantern light while crouched 
inside the tent on sleeping bags. We 
followed the approved technique for 
digging razorback clams—two quick 
spadefuls of sand, then down flat and 
claw it out with your hands until you 
catch the clam or give up. I gave up 
when I discovered the best place to 
dig was where the waves were rolling 
in. That was too wet for me. Maybe 
next time, if the sun is shining! 

Package tours offer good values at 
National Parks. We took one from San 
Francisco to Yosemite. A round trip 
includes train fare, bus to and from 
the park, meals, accommodations and 
sightseeing trips. Be sure to make 
reservations early. The hotels and inns 
are usually completely booked months 
in advance. At Yosemite it is worth 
while to pay an extra fee and have 
at least one meal at the beautiful 
Ahwahnee Hotel. And don’t spend all 
your time driving around. The walks 
are enchanting and you see much you 
would miss in a car. 

Don’t forget the railroad plan of 
family travel—half-fare for wives and 
children, It’s quite a saving. If you 
prefer, as we do, to plan your own 
trip, the travel agent of the main rail- 
road on which you ride will help in 
many ways. He suggests alternate 
routes for the return trip, interesting 
stopovers, will make hotel and park 
reservations if desired, and get all 
train and connecting bus tickets. 

Here are some tips we have gath- 
ered in our travels: 
>» Travel light. Check extra bags 
through to your destination whenever 
possible so there is less to carry. 

» Limit your stops to a few places so 
you can unpack and settle down in a 
headquarters. Then explore from there 
as a base. 

» In each place gather free literature 
about places to see and means of trans- 
portation. Many cities issue excellent 
maps and folders. Librarians are 
usually extremely helpful in recom- 
mending books about the area.@ 








Star Born, by Andre Norton (World 
Publishing Co., $2.75). Three warring 
races fight for survival on the planet 
Astra in this latest addition to the ranks 
of science fiction. The remnant of the 
| evil race which once ruled this planet 
is pitted against colonists from Terra 
and their mermen allies. In the midst 
of the struggle, Terran explorers arrive 
on a scientific mission and become the 
unwitting tools of the decadent “master 
race.” Miss Norton handles the twists | 
and turns of this complicated plot with | 
skill, turning out a fast-paced yarn | 
which will have earthlings (12 years 
old and up) reaching for their space | 
suits.—Sue Remy, Scholastic Teacher. | | 








Plana 
VACATION 
| Ballot for Americans, by Lamont | 
PRESIDENT CRUISE | Buchanan (Dutton, $4.95) tells the| 
TO JAPAN - THE PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG | Story of elections and electioneering | 


f |from 1789-1956, and is a companion | 
5.5. President Cleveland |book in format and style to “Growth | 
S.S. President Hoover 
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S. 8. President Wilson 


Join one of the six to nine-week all- 
inclusive summer tours; prices start 
at $998. 

Longer tours, and Round-the-World 
extension programs available; or 
you may travel independently, on a 
program tailored to your budget and 
travel time requirements. 


SUMMER SAILINGS 
FROM 
San Francisco 
June 13 


Los Angeles 
June 15 
June 26 


July 7 July 9 


ASK ABOUT LOW-COST VACATION TRAVEL 
IN ECONOMY TOURIST CLASS 


EARN COLLEGE CREDITS 
Join one of the adventure-study 
cruise-tours, under the direction of 
well known educators, who are ex- 
perts on the Orient... Earn up to six 
college credits as you enjoy a Presi- 
dent Cruise of the Pacific! See your 
Travel Agent, or use the coupon. 


Ask your Travel Agent for full 
particulars and folders 


| of a Nation.” The pictures, chosen with 


. . | 
| a journalist’s sense of values, are largely | 
|of candidates and political gatherings. | 


Most of them are without captions, and 
identification of the subjects in the 


text is an artful technique to induce | 
|reading, rather than picture skimming. | 


|High school seniors will find new 


|facts as well as a fresh slant on fa- | 
miliar information in this pictorial his- | 
tory of our colorful political campaigns. | 


—Harorp M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) 
H. S. 


| The Captive Coach, by Wilfred Mc- 
|Cormick (McKay, $2.75). Rocky Mc- 
Cune knew when he accepted the 
coaching job at Koulee High that he 
would have game problems and team 
| problems. However, he had not antici- 
|pated the trouble created by grand- 
| stand quarterbacks. An excellent sports 
|story with a good lesson in everyday 
\living—LearNnep T. BuLMan, East 
| Orange (N. J.) Public Library. 





Of Professional interest 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES | Measurement and Evaluation for the 


Secondary School Teacher, by Georgia 


3 ge -—1 | Sachs Adams and Theodore L. Torge- 
American President Lines = || e " 
son (Dryden Press, $5.75), is a com- 


311 California Street 


San Francisco 4, Calif. Dept. B 
Please send descriptive literature pertaining to 


[] Orient Tours [DD Round the World 


Nome 
Address 


ee 








plete guide to testing in the high school. 
The Intellectually Gifted, edited by 


Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gill | 


(Porter Sargent, paperback, $1), offers 
six informative articles on the education 


of the gifted child.—Hanpy R. | 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S., 





Weepers ? 


Not when you carry 
First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks 


No, little girl! Your Daddy always 
carries safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—and they’re 
promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
Famous for over 50 years! Backed 


by America’s greatest world-wide 
bank, they’re spendable everywhere! 
Cost only $1 per $100. Good until 


used. Buy them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


ede . 








The Little Town with the Big Heart 


WAS born in Kentucky where fried 

chicken, beaten biscuits and hominy 
grits are often served for breakfast, but 
I had to travel to Frankenmuth, Mich., 
about 85 miles northwest of Detroit, 
to discover the mouth-watering— 
the most delectable—the most heavenly 
fried chicken that ever graced a fes- 
tive table! 

The village of Frankenmuth (popu- 
lation 1,200), has a heart as big as a 
fraulein’s hope chest, so it is natural 
that its hotels and restaurants should 
serve chicken dinners “harvester style” 
where the table is heaped high with 
golden-brown, succulent fowl, aromatic 
bread baked in special ovens, pickled 


most 


Edgar Logan, on leave of absence 
from Denby High School, Detroit, 
took Second Prize in Scholastic Teach- 
ers Travel Story Contest with this 
charming story of a gastronomic won- 
derland. 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


crabapples with the tang of the orchard 
still in them, cottage cheese, 
mountains of whipped potatoes, lakes of 
brown chicken gravy, and a special 
Bavarian soup hot enough to take the 
chill of January out of a gravedigger’s 
heart. These are but a few of the pro- 
fusion of German delicacies that make 
nostalgically of the 
it Frankenmuth 


creamy 


it easy to write 
pleasures of the board 

Leave Detroit in your car heading 
northwest on U.S. 10. Beyond Flint, 
turn north on M-83. Frankenmuth is a 
small town with a big welcome; a gour- 
met’s paradise; a place where Michi- 
gan magic is performed to golden-fry 
tender chicken to the consistency of 
manna; a village that has built a big 
business out of the slogan, “All-you-can 
eat at laughable prices”; a town where 
800 tons of chicken are served yearly. 

Not one of the 15,000 meals served 





CRAMMED WITH } 
THE COLOR OF THE 


REAL OLD WEST 


You catch the spirit with your first glimpse of a ten- 


gallon hat! 


boom towns and marshals... 


This was the land of Hickok and Custer . . . 


cattle drives and rustlers. 


Here where the West is still young, you live adventure 


in the crackling excitement of real, 
in the thunder of Indian tom toms . 

flashing pageantry of tribal dances. Come. . 
ride or loaf in a land where hospitality is real 
the Black Hills of South 


rodeos... 


fish, 


Fun Country ... 


old-fashioned 
. in the 
. golf, 


Dakota! 


WRITE FOR 


THE 


BLACK 
HILLS .. 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


FREE COLOR FOLDER 


. 32 pages of things to do! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


A. B. Pankow, Publicity Director 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


during a typical week end in Franken- 
muth is prepared by a professional cook 
or dietitian. Each feast is prepared by 
your host or by a typical hausfrau ex- 
actly as he or she would fix one for their 
own families in a kitchen as immacu- 
late as the kitchen at home. Nor is the 
waitress the cool impersonal automaton 
of a city restaurant. She will treat you 
as if you were a rich uncle come to 
spend the week end. 

The Bavarian atmosphere, the warm 
welcome, the “eat-all-you-want” hos- 
pitality, can all be summed up in one 
word—“Gemuetlichkeit.”. The “joy of 
living” that is Frankenmuth’s heritage 
from Bavaria makes good humor, story- 
telling and banter come easy because 
your particular host makes you feel as 
welcome as a hee] of homemade bread. 
The high spirits that accompany the 
eating of a Frankenmuth-style dinner 
usually result in an anecdotal flood. 
Your ears may be occasionally bent, 
but your digestion and disposition will 
steadily improve. Guffaws will exercise 
the diaphragm, shake up the shoulders, 
and ventilate the lungs. 

Inquire into Frankenmuth’s history 
and you will come up with some in- 
teresting facts. The town’s fame as a 
chicken dinner mecca began to spread 
ip the early 1920’s when the Herman 
Fischer family devised an all-you-can- 
eat menu which attracted visitors from 
many miles away. In recent years, the 
town has been called the “perfect com- 
because no relief roll has ever 
had to be maintained; delinquent taxes 
simply do not exist; over 95 per cent 
of the population claim Michigan resi- 
dence for their families in the same 
spot for a century. 

This unusual combination of old and 
new world culture in Frankenmuth was 
founded a century ago by a band of 
Bavarian settlers who came to the new 
world for the dual purpose of convert- 
ing the Indians to the doctrines of Mar- 
founding homes in 
surroundings. 


munity” 


tin Luther and 
peaceful and pleasant 
They hewed a forest clearing, built 
churches and schools of logs, made 
friends with the Indians, and called 
their settlement ”Frankenmuth”—“cour- 
age of the Franks.” 

Henry Fischer, son of Herman, the 
inventor of the “all-you-can-eat” menu, 
says, “Our forefathers took what was 
good from Germany and left the bad 
behind. Our children carry on the tra- 
dition. They hear German spoken in 
our three churches and speak it as a 
cultural link with the past. It is sym- 
bolical of hard work, thrift, and spirit- 
ual living. We are intensely loyal to 
our own country, though. Men of 

(Continued on page 16-T) 
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Five Vacation Trips for Every Pocketbook 


can recapture the days when 
Yankee fishing schooners plied along 
the craggy coast of Maine. Leaving 
Rockland, Me., every Monday from late 
June through September and returning 
Saturday afternoon, the two-masted 
schooner Adventure plots a_ leisurely 
course through the islands and inlets 
of Penobscot Bay. Landlubbers are en- 
couraged to try their hand at the helm, 
picturesque towns when the 
casts anchor each night, and 
sample every aspect of the hearty 
downeast” cuisine. Total price—$7 2.30. 
Write to Yankee Schooner Cruise, 24 
Storer Street, Portland, Me., for infor- 
mation and reservations. 


> You 


explore 
ship 


> Looking for a good family vacation 
spot? Then be sure to consider the 
ew Colter Bay development opening 
June 16 at Wyoming’s Grand Teton 
National Park. This development is 
part of the National Park Service's 
“Mission 66” program to improve park 
facilities and is designed for economical 
vacationing. New facilities in- 
250 free campsites, a cafeteria, 
lromat, 125 rustic log cabins ($9 
and up) and a trailer area with 
individual electrical and plumbing con- 
for over 100 trailers ($1.50 
An open amphitheater for 
campfire talks by park naturalists, a 

ral with riding horses, as well as 
ishing and water skiing are some of 
the recreational features at Colter 
Bay. For complete information write 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


family 
lude 
laund 


] 
a Gay 


ections 


pel day }. 


more cosmopolitan flavor will be 
id on one of Delta Air Lines’ 5-day 
Millionaire Dream Vacations to New 
Orleans or Biloxi, Mississippi, and the 

bulous Gulf Coast. New Orleans 
package price of $52 plus air fare in- 
cludes choice of eight first-class hotels, 
tours of French Quar- 
night clubs, historic and modem 
tions of the city. Delta’s new Biloxi- 
f Coast vacation is priced at $32.50 


us air fare, 


PA 


| . 
uu 


erboat cruise, 


For all the luxury and adventure of 
ocean voyage right here at home, 
one of the Georgian Bay Lines’ 

Lakes cruises. Seven-day trips 

vering 2,200 miles of this scenic, his- 

region, leave from the major 

Great Lakes ports during the summer 

months. All-inclusive rates start at 

$149.50. Week-end cruises, round-trip 
from Detroit to Buffalo, are priced at 
$41.50 plus tax. 


sreat 


tori 


> Like to visit a tropical isle where 
and the cost of living have stood 


time 


Log cabin units at Grand Teton’s 
new Colter Bay development. 


still? Lying just off the southwest coast 
of Florida, the sister islands of Sanibel 
and Captiva are reached by a 20- 
minute ferry ride from Punta Rassa (15 
miles from Fort Myers). Far from the 
bustle of Florida’s tourist meccas, this is 
the spot for a beachcomber existence— 
swimming, boating, surf casting, shell 
collecting. Scattered along the 20-mile 


Florida State News Bureau 


Enjoy a sun-and-sea vacation on 
Florida’s tropical Sanibel !sland. 


crescent formed by the two islands are 
16 motel and cottage colonies and five 
inns and hotels. Summer rates for 
housekeeping cottages and motels start 
at $54 a week, while inns and hotels 
average $10 a day, including meals. For 
further information write Florida De- 
velopment Commission, Tallahassee, 
Florida. Sue Remy 











S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Tired of the schoolroom? Test rs? 
The desk and the blackboard? Then 
get away from it all. Step into a 
world of carefree holiday spirit. 
Sail away over the -blue waters of 
America’s Water Wonderland. 

Exciting days and glorious nights 
are ahea days of shipboard fun, 
visits to delightful ports, historic 
waterways, vistas of scenic beauty . 
nights of gay parties, entertainment, 
dancing and new friends. 

You'll wonder why you haven't 
discovered this truly thrilling, budget- 
riced vacation before. Contact your 
RAVEL AGENT today! 


7 DAYS from $149.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee or Duluth. 
2200 miles of exciting cruising. 
. 
5-DAY cruises from $134.50 and 
2-DAY cruises from $41.50 avail- 
able from Detrost only. 
. 
Rates, subject to federal tax, in- 
clude transportation, meals, 
in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


~ GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
s 


bef 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


| Foot ci Woodward Ave. 
 —_ Detroit 26, Mich. 


Send me a free copy of your 1957 Cruise Folder. 
Name— 
Address 
Gy. 
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TOWN WITH BIG HEART 





Continued from page 


Frankenmuth have died in every wat 
beginning with the Civil. Nearly 300 of 
us were in World War II. We love our 
old ways but we are willing to fight 
for the right of maintaining our old 
ways in our new country. 

Fame has scarcely touched the “old 


not distant...but 
DIFFERENT 
NOVA 
SCOTIA 


Sak 


r sataggre 


56-page coher booklet 


NOVA SCOTIA 
: TRAVEL BUREAU 
P. 0. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send free literature to: 


New York Office: 247 Park ie. N.Y. 17,N.Y. 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stoy of this modern 25- 

story hotel. All rooms 

’ outside exposure. Large, 

= beautifully furnished 

$2: rooms with kitch- 

aD eneitte, private 
rh boath,from $6 

daily. Two room 

suites from $10.50 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 
television eveileble 


ott BEACON 


Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrab, Managing Director 
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world” charm of Frankenmuth. The 
people are warm-hearted, hard-working, 
religious-minded, clean, and neat. 

If you are a lover of good food—if a 
search for flavor is a continuing adven- 
ture—if you can muster up the appetite 
of a farmhand after a day of haying— 
then you should plan to come to 
Frankenmuth, Michigan, the little town 
with the big heart and the bountiful 
table.e 


THROUGH FRENCH 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
expense... superb food ard service 
+++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $68.50 up 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $139.50 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 


These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $130 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto $160 up, 
incl. rail to Montreal. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $163 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac— 
1 day at Chateau Frontenac. 
ARISTO CRUISES $193.50 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 
Folders, reservations from Trave! Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
, 759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
ton - Chicage - Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 





GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hote! Votve) 


ALL ROOMS 
WITH RADIO 








Accommodations 
for 1000 guests 


HOTEL 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 





NEA’s First 
Hundred Years 


A Review 
By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


HE CENTENNIAL celebration of 

the National Education Association 
is an educational event of importance 
to every teacher in America. Everyone 
who teaches or administers a school has 
profited in a hundred ways from the 
activities of this great professional or- 
ganization. 

\ new book, NEA—The First Hun- 
dred Years, by Edgar B. Wesley (Harper 
Brothers), tells the story of the NEA 
admirably—but it tells much more. It 
contributes to an understanding of the 
social setting in which our schools have 
developed and it traces the course 
of American educational thought and 
practice during the past century. 

The opening chapters picture the 
crude but vital culture of our young 
nation and the early schools which, in 
the words of a report of a Pennsylvania 
association published in 1857, were “a 
gross cheat upon the public” and 
criminal trifling with the time and in- 
tellect of the youth.” The events lead- 
ing up to the formation of the National 
Teachers Association and its successor, 
the National Education Association, 
are chronicled in detail. 

In later sections, the author describes 
the development of American educa- 
of high schools, the im- 
provement of teacher education, the 
evolution of our colleges and universi- 
ties, and the changes in curriculum and 


tion—the rise 


methods. 

The fighting words and the crucial 
issues over which controversy has raged 
are all presented with a degree of ob- 
jectivity. At times, however, there is 
at least a tacit assumption that the 
position taken by NEA was the correct 
one. Some of these controversies are all 
but forgotten, such as the battle over 
coeduca jon that was fought with ex- 
bitterness until the turn of the 
century. Others, such as the curricu- 
lum for the gifted, are of as great con- 
cern today as they were in earlier years. 

The scope and scholarly detail of this 
book make it an important source book 
for a study of the history of American 
education. But it is more than a his- 
tory. It is a prophecy, for one cannot 
read this book without reflecting upon 
the probable growth of our public edu- 
cational system and of the National 
Education Association during the next 
hundred years. The progress of the 
past provides good grounds for the 
future, ¢ 


treme 








SOCIAL STUDIES: Full Color Pic- 
ture Story of America—8 filmstrips, 
color. A corselated series covering 
American history from discovery to the 
present time. Part 1—46 frs., explora- 
tion, founding of English and French 
colonies. Part 2—47 frs., French and In- 
dian War to surrender at Yorktown. 
Part 3-47 frs., War of 1812, westward 
expansion, Mexican War, new inven- 
tions. Part 4—44 frs., causes of Civil 
War to Reconstruction. Part 5—40 frs., 
rise of big business to Wilson’s election. 
Part 6—49 frs., World War I through 
the New Deal. Part 7—48 frs., rise of 
dictators. World War IL. Part 8—57 
frs., D-Day through Eisenhower elec- 
tion. (U. El, Jr. and Sr. H.) Davco 
Publishing Co., 153 West Huron St., 
Chicago 10, II. 

The U. S. and Its Alliances—54 frs. 
The alliances created under U. S. lead- 
ership and the stresses they endure; 
NATO, SEATO, Baghdad Pact. (Jr. and 
Sr. H.) Office of Educational Activities, 
[he New York Times, Times Square, 
New York 36. 


ENGLISH: Let's Try Choral Read- 
ing—10 mins. Explains what choral 
reading is and the values to be gained 
from it. (U. EL, Jr. and Sr. H.) Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Golden Classic Series—4 filmstrips, 
about 40 frs. each, color. Highlights 
presented in order to encourage read- 
ing. Gulliver’s Travels, King Arthur, 
Moby Dick, Robinson Crusoe. (U. EL, 
Ir. H.) Young America Films. 


SCIENCE: Advanced Science Series 

6 films. Spectograph—20 mins., color. 
Friction—20 mins., Linear Accelerator— 
12 mins. Discharge Through Gases—12 
mins. Principles of Ultrasonics—15, mins. 
Principles of Chromatography—20 mins. 
Sr. H.) Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Human Heredity—18 mins., color. 
Basic facts and principles of human 
heredity; influence of culture and en- 
vironment on behavior. (Sr. H.) E. C. 
Brown Trust, 220 S.W. Adler St., Port- 
land 4, Oregon. 

—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on - announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. EL 
(Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 





only Santa Fe serves all 3 


los Angeles 


SanDiego ‘San Francisco 


one low fare 


| ee 
ONE-WAY 
FARE 
PLUS TAX 
from Chicago 


Round Trip only $99.40 ":: 


in comfortable “stretch out chair” coaches 
on these fine Santa Fe streamliners — 


New Hi-Level 


El Capitan 


Chicago - Los Angeles 
(Extra Fare) 


The Chief 
with Big Dome Lounge 
Chicago - Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Chief 


with Big Dome Lounge 
Chicago-San Francisco 


For information and reservations 
see your nearest travel agent or railroad representative 




















You’re So Smart to stay at 


VE HOTEL 
CE FOR YOU G WOMEN 


3 Rar 


- NEW YORK'S MOST EXCLUS 


fj 


Gl 


Whether you'll be studying, vaca- 
tioning or perhaps moving to New 
York permanently, you'll feel secure 
in the friendly atmosphere created 
by interesting women from all over 
the world. Social activities, swim- 
ming pool, sun deck, lounges, 
library, music room . . . 700 rooms 
each with radio . . . close to theatres 
and cultural centers . . . coffee shop 
. » « moderate price restaurant. 


Write for booklet 


From $4.00 daily. Weekly on application. 








\_ exingtn Ave. at 63rd St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 








Free Period i ' 


Hit and Miss: As a substitute teacher, 
I was writing some spelling words on 
the blackboard for the class about to 
begin. I had just completed mis-take 
(syllabicated) when one of the fourth 
know what that 


graders piped up, “I 
Lois Jensen, 


is. That's your name!” 


Plymouth, Mich 


Entrance Exam: “Name all the seas, 
gulfs, and bays on the coast of Europe.” 
“Define and name the vocals, sub- 








BAROMIRE lS 


Fre Vacation plana Just for you 
We'll make your vacation dreams come true in 
the beautiful Berkshires! Variety of quaint inns 
and hotels, where Yankee hospitality end New 
England cuisine abound! For information on 
accommodations, and FREE COLOR GUIDE, 
write: BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 


50 South St.. Pittsfield 35. Mass. 
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FUL 
MATERIALS 


——1. AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, p. 13-T 
Literature on Orient and round the world 
tours 

— 2. ATLANTIC CITY, p 
Vacation information 

— 3. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p 
Summer schoo! bulletin 

4. BARBIZON HOTEL, p 
Booklet 
5. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 18-T 
Information on accommodations and color 
guide 
6. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, p 
Folders about cruises 

—___.7. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, p 


12-T 


19-T 


18-T 


16-T 


Resort directory, color maps 
___£8. CHESTERFIELD HOTEL, p 
Ilustrated booklet 


16-T 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


9. HERTZ, p. 4-T 
Florida Thrifty Tours folder 


10. NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL 
16-T 


see coupon) 
BUREAU, p 


56-page color booklet 
11. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p 
Information about guided tour 
—12. SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF 
HIGHWAYS, p. 14-T 
32-page vacation folder in color 

13. STATE OF ILLINOIS, p. 19-T 
1957 Calendar of Events (see coupon) 


12-T 


Pp = 
Information on California tours 

—_—15. UNIV. OF NEW BRUNSWICK, p. 19-T 
Summer school bulletin 

——16. WILLIAMSBURG INN, p. 12-T 
Information on School Journeys, accommo- 
dations 


Grade 
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No. of Pupils__ 
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This coupon valid for two months. 
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vocals, and aspirates.” “Add 1/3 square 
foot and 1/3 foot square.” 

These questions appeared on a test 
given 100 years ago to boys and girls 
competing for admission to Chicago's 
first high school. Only 46 per cent 
passed the test. Don C. Rogers, Chicago 
associate superintendent who unearthed 
the old test from the archives, says, 
“It is doubtful if college professors to- 
day could meet the high standards set 
for Chicago’s first high school class.” 


Johnny vs. Daddy: There is nothing 
wrong with our education system: every 
school boy in the country is certain 
he knows more than his father.—Tit- 
Bits, London. 


Survey Shocker: If 10 cities recently 
surveyed rightly represent the nation, 
more than 7,000,000 Americans: have 
never even heard of the Gettysburg 
Address. Sixteen per cent of those who 
have heard of it cannot identify the 
speaker. 


Author Elvis: “I don’t want no regu- 
lar spot on no TV show,” says Elvis 
Presley, who “liked English best in 
high school.” Explains Elvis: “I want 
to be an actor. Then I’m gonna write 
a book and tell how tough it is to be 
an entertainer.” 


Learning the Hard Way: Trouble 
teaches us two things: who our friends 
really are, and who have been waiting 
to catch us bent over at the right angle. 


Madison Avenue Crusade: Tide, the 
merchandising journal, has been cru- 
sading against grammatical and classi- 
cal inaccuracies in advertising copy. 
Having apparently lost the bout with 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (“Winston 
tastes good, like a cigarette should!”), 
the editors are now turning thei atten- 
tion to Gordon's Gin. Current news- 
paper ads carry the heading, “Gild the 
Lily.” As we all know, Shakespeare’s 
line in King John was “To gild refined 
gold, to paint the lily.” 


Conformity: A mother was helping 
her 12-year-old son fill out a question- 
naire for school. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “How much. time per week do 
you spend watching television?” the 
boy had written “ten hours.” “But you 
don’t watch television that much,” the 
mother pointed out. “I know it,” he 
answered, “but 14 hours was the aver- 
age last year and I don’t want to be 
too far below.”—Parent-Teacher. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your favor- 
ite story for “Free Period.” Write it on a 
post card addressed to “Free Period,” 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42 St., New 
York 36. 





New Materials {© 


WHAT YOU CAN EARN IN 250 DIF- 
FERENT CAREERS-—This 52-page 
booklet contains a listing of occupation 
salary ranges, a description of job 
duties, and references for further in- 
formation about specific careers. There’s 








for free color map, 
400 resorts; tell when 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 


University of Alberta 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


June 17th to September 7th, 1957 


Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, 
Strings, Composition, Singing, Drama, 
Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior 
Decoration, Television-Radio & Play- 
writing, Short Story, Oral French and 
Photography. 


For Calendar write: Director 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


Daneel 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY = 


. can help teachers get good positions in 
Washington, Oregon, California, other Western States, Alaska and Hawaii. 
if you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. 
FREE REGISTRATION. When you write mention Scholastic Teacher. 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash——-Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





nothing really new or unique about 
iny of the information, but booklet 
brings together a heap of material be- 
tween two covers. Rittenhouse Press, 
Inc., 2401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. ($1.00). 


IMPORTANT DATES IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE-— 
[llustrated wall chart traces history of 
the Negro in America. Write Artisan 
Productions, Box 1827, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. ($2.00). 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION—Prepared by the Syracuse 
Public Library Staff for high school 
and college youth. Books date all the 
way back to Poe. Broken down by such 
categories as “Biblical Times,” “Dogs,” 
Journalism,” “Love Stories,” “Social 
Problems,” “The South,” “War of Seces- 
sion,” “World War I and II,” “Young 
People,” etc. Warns the library: “It 
becomes harder and harder to discrimi- 
nate between a book you feel perfectly 
sure of for a place on the living room 
table and a book you are doubtful 
bout because of language or behavior 
of the characters . . .” Seventy-page 
listing is $1.00 per single copy. Write 
Frieda F. Gates, Director, Syracuse 
Public Library, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


THE CORE PROGRAM-—Abstracts of 
Unpublished Research (1946-1955). 
Major conclusions of studies in English- 
social science correlation; junior high 
school resource units; space, furniture, 
and equipment needs; instructional 

















FUN FOR YOU IN EUROPE THIS SUMMER 
Our Festive Sunshine Tour Visits 11 Countries 
and Glamour Spots from Kew to Capri 
F ag a we Days Leaving New York July Ttb! 

ivate Pullman Coach First Class Hotels 
Residence accommodation available. Excellent recrea- o 
tional programme, including Music, Physical Educa- Br TWA $1194 Inclusive Time Pay Pian 
tion and Drama Write or wire the Tour Conductor: 
DR. GUY M. DAVIS, 


Write Director of Summer Session, University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada CHAPMAN COLLEGE, ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 


LAND OF LINCOLN 





[UNIVERSITY OF OF NEW BRUNSWICK) 
Canada 


Summer Courses ‘Duly 2nd to August 10th) 
Full liberal arts programme. Special courses in Edu- 
cation. English, History at. os a am. Educat.oa 


Courses leading to B.A., B.Ed M.Ed. avail- 
able. Special courses in Oral Englieh 4 Oral French. 





























Don't miss the "LAND OF LINCOLN 
CAPITENNIAL” June 30 through July 6 


More and more vacation trails lead to Illinois 
as the perspective of time adds stature to the 
immortal Lincoln. Ilinois offers the interested 
student or the casual visitor a wealth of back- 
ground concerning its most famous son, Visit 
Lincoln's home and tomb in Springfield. Tour 
the Sangamon county court house where Lin- 
coln practiced law and delivered his famous 
“House Divided" speech. 


Lincoln's Tomb, 
one of America's 
great shrines. 


problems; instructional materials in a 
problem-centered curriculum; etc. Sin- 
gle copies free as long as supply lasts. 
Publications Inquiry Unit, Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education 
ind Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


CAREER BOOKLETS: National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has published 
half a dozen fine vocational guidance 
pamphlets—all available free in class- 
oom quantities. Hot off the press is 
Your Opportunities in Industry as a 
Technician. Other titles: Your Career 
in Teaching, Your Opportunities in 
Vanagement, Your Opportunities in 
Science and Engineering, Your Oppor- 
tunities in Industry as a Skilled Crafts- 
man, and Your Future Is What You 
Make It. Write Education Department, 
NAM, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, 


N. Y. 


Plan to visit New Salem, scene of his youthful 
development. Attend the 12th annual pres- 
entation of “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” 
Salem's Kelso Hollow, Aug. 21-25 and Aug. 
29 through Sept, 1. 


at New 








His home is fur- 
nished end pre- 
served in original 


Step into the post 
et reconstructed 
New Salem. 





3) |e mze): 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


Governor William 
G. Stratton wel- 
comes you to Iili- 
nois, ‘‘Land of 
Lincoln.” 





DIVISION OF DEPARTMENT REPORTS 
STATE CAPITOL, Springfield, Illinois 


Please send me your 1957 Calendar of Events for Iilinols. 


Nome 





Street 


(PLEASE PRINT) 














All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


MAY 8 


Captain Kangaroo 
Have your grade-schoolers discuss the 
new 4-minute “Tom Terrific” Terry- 
toons that Bob Keeshan is featuring 
from the Treasure House. Like the rest 
of this creative show, the new cartoons 
use imagination and freshness rather 
than slapstick and violence. 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: An interview 
with Helen and Frank Schreider, who 
made a 20,000 mile jeep trip from the 
Arctic to the tip of South America 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club 
“School for Fishing,”’ repeat of a visit to 
tiny Japanese village on Honshu Island, 
where boys attend school to learn to 
catch bonito 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: “A 
Drum Is a Woman,” Duke Ellington and 
orchestra trace develcepment of jazz 


WEDNESDAY 
8:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) 


THURSDAY MAY 9 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: The New 
York Stock Exchange. (Economics and 
civics teachers, please note.) 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre 
“Thursday’s Child,” based on a novel 
for young people. A 12-year-old girl 
adjusts to the death of her mother and 
the remarriage of her father. May 16 
“Jane Eyre,” a film interpretation of the 
English classic. May 28: “Gwendolen 
Harleth’s Story.” from George Eliot's 
“Daniel Deronda.” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: “Bar- 
oyeca” is the name of a lost city in 

orthern Mexico found by Romain 
Wilhemsen, young explorer-adventurer 
(CBS-TV) Piayheuse 90: Linda Darnell, 
Richard Kiley, and Keith Andes star in 
“Homeward Borne,” the drama of an 
ex-GI who finds that the war orphan 
his wife has adopted brings back the 
memory of all the horrors of war 


MAY 10 


(NBC-TV) Today: Employment 
in America, Part III. Summer and Part 
Time Employment. On the importance 
of this for business and for individuals 
in terms of future career opportunities 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) — Mouse: Jim- 
iny Cricket on “Sense of Touch.” 

——_= . (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Convict 

321, Age 12” is the story of Father 
Biwert” “I. Flanagan’s successful at- 
tempts to have a young murderer re- 
leased and sent to Boys Town. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Date With the An- 
gels (Premiere): Try your first-nighter 
experts on this new dornestic comedy 
about a young couple’s first year of 
married life. 


FRIDAY 
7:00 a.m. 


MAY 11 

(NBC-TV Mr. Broadway 
ontickey. Rooney stars in a 90-minute 
musicél and dramaiic «xploration of 
George M. Cohan’s career ir. show busi- 
ness. See list of readings in May 
“Elementary English.” 


SUNDAY MAY 12 
10:30 p.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
“Selected Letters” of Henry James, 


= spied 


with J. Donald Adams of the New York 
Times Book Review 

10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 
Shaw Univ., Raleigh, N.C. May 19: 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. May 26: Fisk Univ., Nashville. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Last 
program of ex-English teacher Jack 
McGiffert, who joins Robert Herridge 


portray Helen 


Polly Bergen will 
Morgan on Playhouse 90 Thursday, 


May 16 at 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


to prepare new fall show, “Seven 
Lively Arts.” 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: Dem- 
olition, New York City. How a mid- 
town Manhattan skyscraper is knocked 
down by derricks, crowbars, and men. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Cathelic Hour: A 
eycle of five dramas on marriage and 
family life in America today based on 
the alarming fact that one out of every 
four marriages in the United States to- 
day ends in divorce. Plays written by 
Robert Crean, with several TV play 
credits for Kraft Theatre 

3:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 
7: An enlightening study of Emily 
Dickinson, New England spinster poet, 
as one of America’s greatest satirists, 
with Prof. Charles Anderson 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
Armed Forces Day Show: Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from the Pentagon; the carrier 
F.D.R.; joint destroyer submarine exer- 
cise; Tactical Air Command; refueling 
of planes in mid-air; air-sea rescue 
(ABC-TV) College News Conference: 
New premium for submitting the best 
news question for Ruth Geri Hagy’s 
guest: 30-volume set of Encyclopedia 
Americana each week, selected on the 
basis of news value and applicability 
to the week’s est. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons 
Infectious Diseases, Louisiana State 
Medical School, New Orleans, La. 

5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Open Hearing (New 
Time): John Secondari’s excellent new 
public affairs program. 


MONDAY MAY 13 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Heme: Preparation 
for Marriage. Last year, Howard 
Whitman gave three engaged co upies 
hints on the problems of marriage. 
year, they come back and tell Mr. 
Whitman what was useful in his advice. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Summer 
Locke Elliott’s “Forgive My Boyish 
Grin,” about a farm boy who conquers 
female New York sophisticates. 

10:05° p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Child- 
hood Books” with Bennett Cerf, and 
Marya Mannes of “The Reporter.” 


TUESDAY MAY 14 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Ben Gazafra 
and Calder Willingham discuss new film 
“The Strange One.” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dupont Theater: 
“Once a Hero” is the tale of ari ex-rodeo 
king who tries to recapture his son’s 
respect by returning to the scene’ of 
his famous triumphs. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 15 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: 
Keenan Wynn stars as Duke, a hobo 
with a compulsion for doirz good 
works, in “Gentle Deceiver.” He trans- 
forms a shabby, decaying backwoods 
village into a prosperous, model town, 
and he schemes to get it done by posing 
as a wandering, eccentric millionaire. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Century 
Fox Hour: Ed Wynn stars in Paddy 
Chayefsky’s “The Great American 
Hoax,” a comedy about enforced retire- 
ment of men over 65. TV play is by 
Devery Freeman, based on Chayefsky 
novelette. 


MAY 16 


Playhouse 90: “The 
ebout the famous 
twenties. 


THURSDAY 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Helen Morgan Story,” 
show girl of the roaring 


WATCH FOR THESE: 

May 23 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Dana 
Wynter and John Cassavetes in “Winter 
Dreams,” an F. Scott Fitzgerald story 
about a young man’s determination to 
achieve business success despite enor- 
mous odds. Once his aims are realized, 
he faces destruction at the hands of his 
childhood sweetheart. 

May 27 (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The Wes- 
ton Strain,” a play about a young man 
torn between trying the precarious ca- 
reer of a writer and buckling down to 
a steady job. 

EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: (NBC- 
ETV), 6:30 p.m. Eastern Time ny <b 
The following stations carry these tele- 
courses live at this time: WQED, Pitts- 
burgh; WTHS-TV, Miami: WUNC-TV, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; WTTW, Chicago; 
WTVS-TV, Detroit; WKAR-TV, E. Lans- 
ing, Mich.; KETC, St. Louis; KUON-TV, 
Lincoln, Neb.; WCET, Cincinnati: 
WOSU-TV, Columbus, O.; KETA, Nor- 
man, Okla.; WKNO-TV, Memphis; 
KUHT, Houston; WYES, New Orleans; 
WHA-TV, Madison, Wis. The following 
carry the programs on a delayed basis, 
and should be consulted for time and 
date of broadcast: WILL-TV, Urbana, 
Ill.; KQED, San Francisco; KCTS-TV, 
Seattle; WRCV-TV, Philadelphia; WRC- 
TV, Washington, D.C.; WNBC, Hartford, 
Conn.; WBUF, Buffalo, N.Y.; KRCA, 
Los Angeles; WRCA-TV, New York. 

May 13: The American Scene: Recent 
Renaissance in Southern Literature, 
with Eudora Welty. 

ie 14: Geography for Decision: “Africa 

oday William Brown, Chairman, 
African Institute, Boston Univ. Franklin 
Frazier, Harvard sociologist. 

May 15: Mathematics: “Mathematics and 
Music,” with Philip Morse, M.LT. 

May 16: American Government: “The 
President and the omarse, ” with Co- 
a s Richard Neustadt 

mee : History of —— French Opera 

omique. Excerpts from “Carmen.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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Neat and new—the fountain pen with the ink supply you can carry 
in purse or pocket! No ink bottles to bother with, no mess to 
mop up. To refill, just replace the Skrip cartridge, and away you go. 
Write in style, too—your writing style—because you choose the 
exact Sheaffer point that seems to write like you. Sound good? 
It’s even better. Try one at your dealer’s and see for yourself. 


WHEN- IT COMES TO WRITING—COME TO SHEAFFER'S 


tralia; Melbourne 
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’ “CORE” 06 A MEGISTEREO TRADT-MARK. COFTRIGNT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Have a party. e up a tree, in the yard, anywhere. And when you do, 


have Coca-Cola . . . ice-cold. Everybody likes the good taste of it . . . so when you offer 


Coca-Cola, you show your own good taste. And your friends will be extra glad they came. 


SIGN OF GOOD 'TASTE 





Roy McMillan, Cincinnati 

Shortstop, tells how his 
> Wilson Glove 
helped him lead 

the league! 


1,627 put-outs in the majors—2,644 assists! And last year 
Roy McMillan led all shortstops of the National League 
in fielding as he handled 830 chances in 150 games for a 
phenomenal .975 average! Here’s a glove man who really 
knows the score, and here’s what he has to say about his 
Wilson Glove: 

“My Wilson Glove is really a part of my game. | count 
on it to reach out there for the tough ones, and hang on. 
It’s all in the design. The deep pocket and easy flex do the 
work for you. And the light weight makes for faster field- 
ing, faster relays. Once you get the right Wilson Glove 
for your game, you're never satisfied with anything less.” 


Now there's the straight story from the man who 
knows. Get a Wilson Glove—wherever quality sports 
equipment is sold! 





The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality. 
Recognized by top experts in all’ sports—Wilson 
makes the world's finest equipment ;or baseball, 
golf, tennis, basketball, football—all sports! 








Roy McMillan is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


b. With Wihhon 


Wilson Sporting Geeds Co., Chicago 





World * Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and . International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 
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Semester Review Test 
Youth-in-Industry Day. 
“How Would You Solve it?” Winners 
Crossword Puzzle 
Words at Work__ 
Ask Gay Head__ 
Sports pies 
Movie Check List 

TV: Looking and Listening... 


























STARTING SOON AT YOUR LOCAL 


5th annual SINGER 


:85,000 - 


Teen-Age Dressmaking Contests! 


You say you can’t sew? There’s not a sewing ma- 
chine in the house? By next fall you may be an ex- 
perienced sewer—and prize winner! 

To enter the SINGER 5th annual Teen-Age Dress- 
making contests, all you do is enroll in a SINGER Teen- 
Age Dressmaking Course, You'll receive eight 234- 
hour lessons this summer... for only $8! Think how 
much fun you'll have learning to sew for fashion and 
how much money you'll save, too! 

And the dress you make while learning may win all 
sorts of valuable prizes . . . from local award to big 
grand prize! Be sure to enroll between May 13 and 
August 10 and you'll have till August 31 to finish your 


garment. 


Classes fill fast, so better sign up today! 


oo Complete rules and entry blanks at all 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 
Listed in phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
‘ lcmark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





JUNIOR PRIZES 
(girls 10-13) 


SENIOR PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) 





cash award 


p GRAND PRIZE $1000 cash award GRAND PRIZE $500 
1956 Senior Winner—Carol 3 NATIONAL or 3 NATIONAL or 
AWARDS scholarship AWARDS scholarship 
versity City, Mo. tells friends: 
You just can’t lose. The 
sewing skills you develop will 
always ,pay off—in clothes 
ind in savings.” 


Sue McGinnis, 14, of Uni- 
$600 EACH fund $300 EACH fund 





PLUS: 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 national winners in each Contest 
and their mothers! 

PLUS: 66 REGIONAL FIRST PRIZES of SINGER® Slant-Needle* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $229.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL SECOND PRIZES of FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $181.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: Over 3250 LOCAL PRIZES of de luxe SINGER* Scissors Sets (value $12.95) 
for Senior & Junior Contestants, 


1956 Junior Winner—Faith 
Ascher, 13, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
assures girls: “You'll meet 
many new friends, including 
the SINGER people who give 
such personalized lessons!” 





PLUS: 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in the Senior Contest 
who enter or are attending an accredited college and major in home eco- 


nomics! 


NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or advertising 
of sewing machines (or members of their immediate families) is not eligible. 




















Great day... 





Terms payable 
, includ- 
ing taxes and a 
small carrying 
charge. Availabie 
in Canada on 
same terms. 














Great way to say it! 











with a new REMINGTON QUIET-RITER® Portable 


Next time you're out shopping with Mom or Dad, 
stop at your Remington Dealer's and try the new 
QUIET-RITER Portable. You'll soon see why students 
who own a QUIET-RITER can get up to 38% better 
grades. That sharp, clear printwork is so much easier 
to read. The smooth efficiency of the QUIET-RITER 
even makes things easier to write! 

Be sure you see all four QUIET-RITER colors, and 
its most famous features... MIRACLE TAB, Simplified 


Ribbon Changer, Larger Cylinder, and Super-Strength 
Frame. 

We bet you'll be wanting that QUIET-RITER for 
your very own. Cne thing is sure—you'll know why 
the QUIET-RITER is the most popular portable in the. 
world today. . 

Flemington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Wide World phot« 
COMIC RELIEF: Canada’s prime minister 
reads comics to his grandchildren. 


“LIFE BEGINS AT 60” 


EVERY MORNING AT 9:04, a 
white-haired man of 75 walks spryly 
down a corridor of Canada’s House 
of Parliament. By 9:05 he is in his 
office, often just in time for the 
first phone call of the day. “St. Lau- 
rent here,” he says into the receiver, 
without waiting to be asked. 

Louis St. Laurent, leader of the 
middle-of-the-road Liberal party, has 
been Canada’s prime minister since 
1948. And he has kept Canada true 
to its long-standing policy of friend- 
ship with the U. S. and other democ- 
racies 

Prime Minister St. Laurent, punc- 
tual in his personal habits, is equally 
noted for his keen sense of political 
timing. He won record majorities in 
Canada’s 1949 and 1953. elections. 
His vote-getting abilities will be put 
to another test in June when Canada 
holds its next nation-wide election. 

Che ballyhoo and barnstorming of 
politics have never been St. Laurent’s 
strong points. He is a dignified man 
who was brought up in a small, 
quiet town in Quebec Province. His 
father was of French ancestry, and 
his mother of Irish origin, so young 
Louis learned two languages fluently. 
“I didn’t know until 1 was ten years 
old,” the prime minister recalls, “that 
all fathers didn’t speak French and 
all mothers English.” 

In 1905, with a degree in law 
from Quebec’s Laval University, the 
future statesman began practicing as 
an attorney—at $50 a month. He 
was. soon doing considerably better 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 33. 


Newsmakers 4 


—earning more than $50,000 a year— 
as one of Canada’s leading Jawyers. 
St. Laurent’s political life began 
at 60. He gave up his practice in 
1941 to become Minister of Justice, 
and remained in the government 
“from crisis to crisis.” Finally, he 
stepped into the shoes of retiring 
Frime Minister Mackenzie King. 
Family affairs have always come 
first in St. Laurent’s life. He married 
a Quebec girl in 1908 after courting 
her in a “post-card romance.” Her 
strict father had forbidden any 
sealed “love letters.” Today the 


St. Laurents have two sons, three 
daughters, and what they call “a 
full crop” of grandchildren. 


PRINCETON’S PREXY 


A VISITOR TO PRINCETON 
University these days might con- 
ceivably run into a handsome young 
man named Robert Goheen. Eyeing 
his crew cut, youthful appearance, 
and tweed suit, he might well as- 
sume that the man was a student at 
the University. 

The visitor couldn't be more mis- 
taken. For Robert Francis Goheen 
will take over next month as Prince- 
ton’s new president. At 37, he is the 
University’s youngest “prexy” in al- 
most 200 years. 

Princeton officials searched far and 
wide for almost a year to find a man 
to fill the University’s most important 
post. Then, surprisingly, officials 
dipped into their own backyard and 
catapulted a little known assistant 
professor of ‘classics to the presi- 
dency. No one was more amazed 
over the “elevation to sudden emi- 
nence” than Dr. Goheen himself. 

Born in India, the son of a Presby- 
terian doctor-missionary, Mr. Go- 
heen first came to this country when 
he was 15. He attended Lawrence- 
ville School and in 1936 entered 
Princeton as a freshman. His parénts 
drove him to Princeton on the open- 
ing day. “We've got to return to 
India,” they told his faculty advisor. 
“Please look after this boy.” 


No one needed “looking after 
less. The young Goheen was success 
ful af everything he tried. He was 
a brilliant student (Phi Beta Kappa), 
a popular undergraduate, and a goox 
athlete. 

During the war years, Robert Go- 
heen served in the Army. There, he 
was equally successful. He joined 
as a private and many decorations 
later, he was discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

After the war, Mr. Goheen was 
doubtful whether “an academic bil! 
of fare” was his cup of tea. He con- 
sidered entering a public service 
career. But a former professor of his 
persuaded the young man to con 
tinue his studies and helped him 
win a fellowship at Princeton. After 
earning his Ph.D., Dr. Goheen was 
invited to join Princeton’s classics 
department. In 1950, he was ap- 
pointed an assistant professor. 

Dr. Goheen was married in 194! 
He and his wife have six children 
—four girls and two boys. One of 
their sons is an avid football fan 
Comes Saturday afternoon, “Papa” 
Goheen trots out to the field and 
goes into a huddle with his boy 
(and other nine-year-olds) for a fast 
game of football. He’s their favorite 
coach. 


UP phote 


PRINCETON’S NEW PRESIDENT: Dr. 
Goheen is young, dark, handsome. 





King vs. Reds in Jordan 


The U.S. has thrown its weight 
behind Jordan’s young, pro-Western 
King Hussein in his struggle to keep 
Jordan out of Communist hands. 


For more than a month, the 21- 
year-old monarch has been striving 
valiantly to put down anti-Western 
forces within his small Middle East 
nation (see April 26 news pages, and 
Mid-East unit in Feb. 1 issue). 

At press time, the king's deter- 
mined efforts appeared to be meet- 
ing with success. 

Hussein was being backed by a 
new pro-Western cabinet, hand- 
picked for its loyalty to the throne. 
The king and his cabinet were 
smashing down hard on Jordan's ex- 
treme nationalists and Communists. 
Until recently, these radical elements 
had threatened to take over Jordan 
and establish closer relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

In rapid-fire sequence, Hussein: 
POusted Communist sympathizers 
from positions of power, and 
clamped military rule on the country. 
PForbade street demonstrations— 
which in the past had forced pro- 
Western governments to resign. 
Enforced a tight curfew—restrict- 
ing the population to their homes 
except for a few hours a day. 
Abolished all political parties— 
many of which had been hotbeds of 
Red propaganda. 

PAccused Egypt—whose President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser is the idol of 
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the anti-Western extremists—of “at- 
tempts to stir up riots against Jordan 
and against me.” 

PJailed Communists and other ex- 
tremist leaders—both soldiers and 
civilians—by the score. 

> Refused point blank an offer by the 
Soviet Union to open diplomatic re- 
lations with his country. 

With bitterness, the young mon- 
arch declared: “The [Jordanian] in- 
ternal crisis [is] the responsibility of 
international communism and _ its 
supporters.” 

e What's Behind It: Hussein’s words 
opened the door for a test of the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine.” 

This is the plan proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and approved by 
Congress last March. Under the “doc- 
trine” the U.S. can offer friendly Mid- 
dle Eastern countries military help 
against “international communism”— 
if they request such aid. 

Jordan has not, thus far at least, 
asked for U.S. assistance. 

But our Government acted swiftly, 
nevertheless, to bolster Hussein. 
President Eisenhower issued a state- 
ment declaring the U.S. considered 
the “independence ...of Jordan to 
be vital” to our interests. 

Soon after Mr. Eisenhower's an- 
nouncement, a dramatic “order-of- 
the-day” went out to the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet on duty in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its warships—including the 
world’s- largest aircraft carrier, the 


Wide World Wide World 


FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Archbishop Makarios, réligious and political leader of 
Greek population of Cyprus, arrived in Athens from 13-month, British imposed 
exile (see Apri] 12 news pages). (2) Harold Stassen, the President's adviser on 
disarmament, reported progress of London disarmament talks in special conference 
with President. (3) Pat McCormick, Olympic diving champ, won Sullivan Trophy as 
amateur athlete who did most to advance the cause of sportsmanship during 1956. 
(4) Teacher Johnny Kelley became first U.S. winner of Boston Marathon in 12 years. 


Forrestal—had been paying a peace- 
ful visit to French and Italian ports 
in the western Mediterranean. A rush 
dispatch from Washington sent the 
fleet steaming at full speed to the 
other end of the Mediterranean— 
close by Jordan. 

This U.S. move underscored the 
fact that Uncle Sam’s support for 
Jordan might not merely be of the 
“diplomatic variety.” 

At the same time, King Hussein 
won staunch backing from another 
quarter. King Saud of oil-rich Saudi 
Arabia has also become alarmed by 
growing Communist influence in the 
Middle East. Like Hussein, King 
Saud has maintained close ties with 
the West (although both Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan are linked to 
Egypt, Syria, and Yemen in a “neu- 
tralist” military alliance). 

King Saud offered Hussein funds 
from his treasury and—if need be— 
the help of his army to defeat the 
spread of communism in Jordan. 


Suez Plan on Trial 


Egypt has offered a new program 
for running the Suez Canal. 

Egypt's plan was disclosed in a 
formal “Declaration on the Suez 
Canal and Arrangements for Its Op- 
erations,” sent to the United Nations. 

The wording of the Egyptian doc- 
ument underscored the fact that 
Egypt—and Egypt alone—would re- 
tain control of the waterway. No 
ships would be permitted passage 
without first paying tolls directly to 
the Egyptian government. 

Thus, Egypt rejected Western de- 
mands that the Suez Canal be run on 
an international basis—as it had been 
run for 70 years before Egypt seized 
the canal last July. 

However, Egypt seemed to make 
a few concessions to the Western 
point of view. Egypt pledged to sub- 
mit disputes concerning its canal op- 
eration to the decision of an im- 
partial judge. It also promised not 
to raise the waterway’s toll charges 
more than one per cent per year, 
except after negotiations with the 
canal users. 

The Egyptian declaration made no 
mention of letting Israel send its 





A BEAUTY OF A GIANT—The 46,000-ton “World Beauty,” 
largest U.S.-built tanker, is shown as she underwent sea 
trials in Atlantic Ocean off Boston. The 739-foot vessel, 
owned by Stavros Niarchos Lines, boasts an oil capacity of 


ships through the canal. Ever since 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1948, Egypt 
has barred Israeli vessels from the 


waterway. 
But one section of the Egyptian 
proposal appeared to leave the door 


slightly ajar for an Israeli appeal to 
the International Court of Justice. 
(This tribunal, often called the 
World Court, sits in The Hague, in 
the Netherlands. It decides legal dis- 
putes between nations. It: 15 judges 
are chosen for nine-year terms by 
the U.N. General Assembly and Se- 
curity Council from candidates nom- 
inated by U.N. member nations.) 

U.N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold pointed out that the 
Egyptian declaration was not a 
treaty. Having been signed by no 
other nation besides Egypt, it could 
be revised or revoked by Egypt at 
any time that nation saw fit, 
Hammarskjold “observed. 

Late last month, the U.N. Security 
Council met to consider the Egyp- 
tian plan. Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N., said that 
the U.S. would not oppose giving 
the plan a trial. 

While a majority of Security Coun- 
cil members seemed ready to go 
along with the U.S. position, there 
were sotue strong reservations—par- 
ticularly by the British, French, 
and Australians. 

Meanwhile, American and British 
ships have begun to sail through the 
Suez Canal—on Egypt's terms. 


H-Test Controversy 


Controversy flared over: continu- 
ing nuclear bomb tests. 


Italy’s Communist press criticized 
Pope Pius XII for not coming out 
against such tests in his Easter mes- 
sage (see last week's news pages). - 

Unita, an Italian Communist party 
organ, said the Pope’s message had 
disappointed the Japanese, who had 
expected Papal support of their de- 
mands for a halt in nuclear tests. 

But Vatican sources stated that the 
ones most disappointed were the 
Reds themselves. The Reds, said the 
Vatican, had hoped the Pope’s mes- 
sage could be distorted by Moscow 
for use as propaganda against the 
U.S. and other Western nations. 

Meanwhile, from French Equato- 
rial Africa, Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
—famous 82-year-old physician, mis- 
sionary, musician, humanitarian, and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner—came 
out against nuclear tests. In a mes- 
sage broadcast to 50_countries, Dr. 
Schweitzer said that the whole hu- 
man race was endangered by radio- 
activity from the tests. 

Dr. Schweitzer asserted that sci- 
entific information “allows us to 
draw the conclusion that radiation 
resulting from the explosions .. . rep- 
resents a danger to the human race” 
and that “further explosions of atomic 
bombs will increase this danger to 
an alarming extent.” 

However, Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
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16,500,000 gallons—making her largest ship of its kind in 
world. Size is exceeded only by five ocean liners. Giant 
could carry Mid-East oil around African cape, thus avoid- 
ing Suez Canal. Size of load would make trip profitable. 


U.S. scientist and member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, im- 
mediately disputed Dr. Schweitzer'’s 
assertions. Dr. Libby said he feared 
Dr. Schweitzer was not familiar with 
the latest information on radioactive 
fall-out. 

Dr. Libby said most experts now 
agree “that the radiation exposures 
from fall-out are very much smaller 
than those required to produce ob- 
servable effects in the population.” 

The small risk of radiation from 
the tests, ‘Dr. Libby added, should be 
weighed against “the far greater risk, 
to freedom loving people every- 
where in the world, of not maintain- 
ing our defenses against the totali- 
tarian forces at large in the world.” 


Stocks: Red Fifth Column 


Could Communists seize a foot- 
hold in America by buying stock in 
U.S. corporations? Could they gain 
control of vital defense industries 
by owning a majority of the stocks? 


The question long has been a 
thorny one for U.S. officials. Neither 
Federal nor state laws prohibit 
groups behind the Iron Curtain from 
buying securities secretly (through 
an agent), or on the open market. 

Last month, the danger was vividly) 
illustrated in New York State. State 
Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz 
charged that millions of dollars of 
“Iron Curtain capital” had been in- 
vested in various American and Ca- 
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nadian corporations, as well as in 
certain British and Dutch concerns. 
Lefkowitz accused two Swiss bank- 
ing concerns of being agents for the 
operation. He said the banks pur- 
chased stock for Communist clients. 
Lefkowitz obtained a court order 
directing officials of the Swiss banks 
to appear in New York June 14 for 
questioning. He charged that the 
Swiss banks had violated a state 
law by not furnishing “essential in- 
formation” about themselves and 
their clients. One of the Swiss banks 
immediately denied the charge. 
Under a Swiss banking law of 
1934, banks may not be required to 
disclose the identity of their clients. 


New Air Safety Plan 


A team of aviation experts has 
planned a radically new air traffic 
control system for the U.S. 


The plan will be presented to 


President Eisenhower, probably this 
week, by Edward P. Curtis, the 
President’s special aviation adviser. 

The Curtis plan, if adopted by 
Congress, would increase tenfold the 
capacity of our overcrowded airways 


by 1975. It would also reduce the 
possibility of mid-air collisions by 
an estimated 90 per cent. 

The new plan calls for “positive 
control” cf all airplanes flying at high 
altitudes. “Positive control” requires 
a pilot to fly his airplane along fixed 
routes dictated by ground control 
centers. It also requires him to make 
regular position reports. “Positive 
control” is now mandatory only dur- 
ing bad weather. 

The Curtis plan would also set up 
air lanes limited to planes in a cer- 
tain speed class. In these air lanes, 
all such traffic would fly in one direc- 
tion. At present, air lanes are open 
to planes of all speeds and sizes, and 
traffic is two-way. 

The Curtis plan would also allow 
plenty of low-altitude air space for 
private pilots, who can neither afford 
expensive radio equipment nor have 
the technical knowledge to operate 
it. Private pilots would continue to 
use their eyes to avoid collisions. 


IN BRIEF 


New Family Fads in Fun. What's 
your idea of “fun”? Back in the 1940's, 
the No. 1 fun item of most families was 
a night at the movies. In the past 15 
years, however, new favorites have 
taken over. A recent study by the De- 


partment of Agriculture reveals that 
families are now more intrigued by TV, 
hi-fi, sailing, and garden puttering. 

In 1940, the average family devoted 
one fifth of its recreation budget to 
movies. In 1955, it spent only half as 
much. On the other hand, spending for 
TV, phonograph records, and musical 
instruments has almost doubled since 
1940. A big drop in popularity was suf- 
fered by spectator sports and amuse- 
ments during the same period. Partici- 
pating sports, however, such as 
bowling, skating and golf, are enjoying 
a steadily increasing popularity. 


Ludwig vs. Elvis. Which music maker 

is the idol of one of America’s fastest- 
growing fan clubs? No, it’s not Elvis 
Presley! Nor Pat Boone! _He’s none 
other than Ludwig van Beethoven, 
long-haired (but no sideburns) nine- 
teenth century composer whose solid 
beat really rocks classical fans. 

A nation-wide “I Like Ludwig” fan 
club was started recently by two Yale 
students. Their aim: To give “I Like 
Elvis” buttons some competition. The 
club—and its “I Like Ludwig” buttons— 
is now sweeping the nation, with 
20,000 members on 100 college and 
university campuses across the U.S. 


Record Breakers. Two long-lived 
track records that had previously 
weathered many close calls finally fell 
last week. In a Stanford, Calif., track 
meet, a 15-year-old world record was 
broken by pole-vaulter Bob Gutowski, 


21, of La Jolla, Calif. Bob sailed over’ 


the bar at a height of 15 feet eight and 
a quarter inches to beat the outdoor 
mark set by Cornelius Warmerdam in 


1942. The world’s indoor record of 15 
feet and eight and a half inches, set 
by Warmerdam in 1943, still stands as 
the highest pole vault in history. 

In the Drake Relays in Des Moines, 
Iowa, a 17-year-old U.S. hurdles rec- 
ord was smashed by a University of 
Missouri team. They covered the 480 
yard course in 48.4 seconds. 


Quiz-Whiz Whizzed Out by Parents. 
TV’s No. 1 quiz king, science wizard 
Robert. Strom has answered his last 
$64,000 question (see last week's Hu- 
man Interest in News). Through a rec- 
ord $192,000 in winnings, the most 
complex science puzzlers had failed to 
dethrone 10-year-old Robert from his 
jackpot perch. But his parents did so 
with just a few words. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strom announced that 
they had decided to put an end to their 
son’s TV quiz career because it’s too 
much of a strain—not on Rob, but on 
his parents! They had begun to worry 
more and more about how Rob would 
“take it” if he missed a question. Rob's 
comment about his forced abdication: 
“Well, what can you do with parents?” 
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Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


1. Jordan is bordered on the south 
by [Saudi-Arabia, Iraq, Iran], on the 
north by [Israel, Turkey, Syria], on its 
west by [Yemen, Sudan, Israel], and on 
its east by [Iran, Iraq, Egypt]. (Under- 
line one in each bracket.) 

2. What is the International Court of 
Justice? Where is it located? 
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HOMEWORK ANSWERS VIA SHORTWAVE—Dick Kuehn, 18, of Rocky River, Ohio, 
gets “exclusive’’ answers for high school assignment to write essay on “Life in 
Russia.’ Dick, a radio ham, wrote to Radio Moscow asking for replies to a list 
of 10 questions. He got back cablegram telling him to tune in to short wave 
broadcasts, that one question would be answered a night for 10 consecutive nights. 





Science in the Moves 


All-star Show 

\ new comet is putting ona spark- 
ling performance this month for the 
inhabitants of earth. It sizzled into 
view last week. You can see it in the 
northwest, just above the constella- 
tion of Perseus. During June it will 
move up toward the great bear, pass- 
ing left of the two stars in the handle 
which point to the north star. 

The new comet was discovered 
last November. It is named after its 
discoverers, S. Arend and G. Roland 
of the Royal Observatory in Bel- 


gium 


INS photo 
New comet, as seen by giant telescope. 


Comets are the black sheep of the 
solar system. We seldom know what 
they will do next. Some comets zoom 
past us and never return. Others sud- 
denly shatter into bits. Still others 
come and go on schedule. 

What is a comet made of? Astron- 
omers disagree. Some think a comet 
is made mostly of ice. Why? Outer 
space is freezing cold. Particles of 
water exist out there only as drops 
of ice. As billions of years pass, these 

snowflakes” gather into a huge fro- 

zen cloud. As the cloud floats through 
outer space, it collects tons of rocks 
and dust. 

If this “snowball” keeps away from 
the sun’s heat, it stays frozen. But if 
a comet soars too near the sun, the 
ice evaporates into gas. This gas 
streams behind the comet and ac- 
counts for its tail. The evaporation 
also releases some of the rocks the 


comet had picked up on its journey. 
These falling rocks account for the 
meteor showers that often occur 
when the earth crosses a comet's 
path. 

Other astronomers believe a comet 
is simply a swarm of small rocks and 
chunks of metal that reflect sunlight. 
They believe the debris comes from 
a large planet that may have ex- 
ploded billions of years ago. Comets 
could be some of thé “shrapnel” left 
from that explosion. 

The last large comet whizzed past 
us in 1910. Since then, astronomical 
instruments have been improved tre- 
mendously. Astronomers thus. hope 
to pry answers to many secrets from 
Comet Arend-Roland. 


Zombie Pilot 

“T've just lost my job,” lamented 
the pilot of the B-29 bomber. For 
he had just completed a_ history- 
making flight in which a mechanical 
pilot had done the piloting. 

The B-29 had landed at Los An- 
geles after a nonstop flight from 
Boston. The pilot had touched the 
controls only twice—to take off and 
land. For 13 hours and 2,520 miles a 
“zombie” pilot had kept the plane 
on course. 

This historic flight was made in 
1953. But it was kept top-secret until 
last week. Secrecy was necessary be- 





cause the new system is being devel- 
oped to control our intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, which must land 
within a few miles of targets 1,500 to 
5,000 miles away from their launch- 
ing site. 

The new “zombie” pilot has many 
virtues. It is extremely accurate. 
Since it does not follow an electronic 
or radar beam, it cannot possibly be 
“jammed” by the enemy. Nor can it 
be thrown off-target by sunspots. 

Scientists have named the new 
system “Inertial Guidance.” The 
mechanism consists of two central 
parts. The first is a gyroscope. As 
long as the gyroscope’s wheel is 
spinning rapidly, its axis remains 
fixed. It cannot be thrown off. 

The other part of the mechanism 
is an electronic pendulum. The pen- 
dulum always points straight at the 
center of the earth. 

The gyroscope and the pendulum 
work as a “team.” They permit the 
“zombie” pilot to sense~every dip 
and turn of a missile or plane. The 
mechanism “digests” these changes 
compares them with a pre-set course 
then feeds corrections—if 
—to the controls. 

The “zombie”. used to pilot the 
B-29 weighed 2,700 pounds. Scien- 
tists are now working to “whittle” 
down the equipment, so that it can 
be fitted into our guided missiles. 


necessary 


Firestone News Service 


Air springs made of rubber arg being developed by Firestone to replace coil and 
leaf springs on avtos. Compressed air in spring gives smooth ride on rough roads. 
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A democratic country with a “can do” attitude 
flexes a new set of economic muscles 


ANADA is a land where good 
things come in big packages. 
Its mineral deposits are enormous, 
and run the gamut from Asbestos to 
Zinc. Its forests have enough trees 
to line the boulevards of every city 
in the world. And, to a Canadian, a 
wheat farm of less than a hundred 
acres is just a “garden patch.” 

Everything comes big in Canada. 
In area, it is larger than the entire 
continent of Europe. Canada’s 24,000 
miles of coastline along the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Arctic oceans almost 
adds up to the circumference of the 
Earth, 

The only thing that Canada is 
short of is Canadians. In some re- 
gions you can search high and low 
without finding one. For Canada has 
only 16,000,000 people. This is 
roughly equal to the population of 
New York—a state with one eight 
hundvedth the area of Canada! 

Actually, most Canadians are easy 
to find. Nine out of ten live within 
a hundred miles of the U. S. border. 
The most densely populated areas 


are in the east, along the borders of 
the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River. 

There is no such thing as a “typi- 
cal Canadian.” Half the people are 
of British descent. A third are of 
French ancestry. The remaining Ca- 
nadians come from all parts of the 
world, Newspapers are published in 
as many as 40 languages to cater to 
all of these groups. 


FROM COLD TO COLDER 


Climate and commerce explain 
why most Canadians live so close 
to us. Northern Canada gets so cold 
that even the polar bears run for 
cover. Only the hardiest shrubs and 
grass can grow in this frostbitten 
region. 

In the north they say that the 
climate varies “between cold and 
colder.” Southern Canada has only 
a few below-zero days in the winter 
and most summers are ~pleasantly 
warm. It is small wonder that Cana- 
dians prefer the fields of the south to 
the frozen northern wastelands. 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 
FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA: The vast Canadian expanse fills almost half the area of the North American continent. 


... Opportunity Unlimited 


Commerce also draws the Cana- 
dians southward. Canada is a trad- 
ing nation, and three fifths of its ex- 
ports go the the U. S.—while three 
fourths of its imports come from the 
U. S. Much of this two-way trade is 
carried on across the Great Lakes. 

The principal outlet of the Great 
Lakes is the St. Lawrence River, 
Canada’s “Highway to the Atlantic.” 
Four of Canada’s largest cities have 
sprung up in the eastern Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence region (see map): 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Quebec. 

Ottawa, in Ontario Province, is 
the capital of Canada. But Toronto 
(also in Ontario Province ) and Que- 
bec (in Quebec Province) are capi- 
tal cities, too—provincial ones. For, 
like our 48 states, each of Canada’s 
ten provinces has a local govern- 
ment of its own. 

Montreal is in a way a capital, too 
—the “commercial capital of Cana- 
da.” It is situated in Quebee Prov- 
ince, where most of the French- 
Canadians live. Montreal's 1,500,000 





population makes it not only Cana- 
da’s largest city, but the world’s 
second-biggest French-speaking city. 

Ontario and Quebec are the major 
manufacturing and mining provinces 
of Canada. To the east are the “Mari- 
time Provinces”: Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. Fishing and 
forestry are the traditional occupa- 
tions in these coastal lands. 

West of Ontario are the “Prairie 
Provinces”: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Their rich farm- 
lands have made Canada, after the 
U. S., the world’s second leading 
wheat exporter. ‘ 

The Rocky Mountains, as familiar 
1 landmark to Canadians as to us in 
the U. S., separate Alberta from Brit- 
ish Columbia. Salmon fishing sup- 

ies much of the income to the 
westernmost province. 

North of the ten proVinces are 
two territories: the Yukon and 
the sprawling Northwest Territories. 
[hey are governed in much_ the 
same way as the U. S. governs Ha- 
waii and Alaska. It .was along 
Bonanza Creek in the Yukon that 
the famous Klondike Gold Rush be- 
in 1896. 
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STRIKE IT RICHI 
Today, Canadians are “striking it 
rich” all over their country. A pas- 
ture in northern Saskatchewan be- 
came worth $150,000,000 when ura- 
nium was found there. A west coast 
Indian village, Kitimat, has become 
me of the world’s largest aluminum 
enters. And Alberta has taken on a 
Texas Look”—with oil derricks drill- 
for gushers over vast areas of 
rairie . 
Canada is in the midst of the big- 
gest “treasure hunt” in history. And 
t is a highly successful one. Discov- 
eries of oil in Saskatchewan and 


iranium in Ontario are just two of « 


the many recent finds. Eaormous de- 
posits of iron have yet to be ex- 
ploited in Labrador (the coastal re- 
gion northeast of Quebec, now part 
of Newfoundland Province). 
Canada already produces 90 per 
cent of the world’s nickel and leads 


the world in platinum and asbestos. 
It is among the top three producers 
of copper, gold, silver, and uranium. 
And Canadian paper mills outpro- 
duce those of all other countries 
combined. Three out of five news- 
papers in the U. S. and many maga- 
zines (including World Week) are 
made from Canadian paper. 

The Canadian economy is now 
entering a new phase. It has taken 
its place as the sixth leading manu- 
facturing country of the world. 
Everything from farm machinery to 
refrigerators is being produced. 

There are two bottlenecks in the 
Canadian economy. The first is in- 
adequate transportation. There are 
not engpgh roads and railways to 
connect the mines with the manu- 
facturing centers and ports. One 
project under way is the construc- 
tion of a $300,000,000 pipeline to 
carry natural gas from Alberta to 
the big fuel-consuming provinces of 
the east. The 2,200-mile-long pipe- 
line is to be finished late this. year. 

At the same time, Canada and the 














U. S. are working together on a 
$300,000,000 “St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project.” Shallow parts of the river 
will be deepened and rapids will be 
by-passed by canals. It will enable 
large ocean vessels to steam up the 
river all the way to the Great Lakes. 
U. S. and Canadian Great Lakes 
ports will be within direct reach of 
transatlantic trade. What's more, it 
will mean that such Canadian raw 
materials as Labrador iron will be 
readily available to the steel mills 
of our Midwest. 


“HELP WANTED!” 


The second bottleneck in Cana 
da’s economy is a labor shortage. 
Skilled workers are needed in every 
field. This year, Canada is opening 
“Help Wanted” offices in several 
major U. S. cities. The goal is to at- 
tract 150,000 immigrants to Canada 
to help its industry expand. Perhaps 
the sign that we shall see displayed 
in these offices will read, “Go North 
Young Man!”—to the land of Oppor- 
tunity Unlimited. 
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BUSINESS BOOM: Canadian workers assemble a truck in a Montreal factory. 
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nadian city on any clear day. The bus in the photo is going 
to Ottawa, capital of Canada. En route, it will pass 
through the most industrialized sections of the country. 


DOUBLE SKYLINE: Windsor, Ontario, lies just across the 
Detroit River from our “automobile capital.’ The sky- 
scrapers of Detroit (background) can be seen from this Ca- 


TOURING CANADA 


A visit to our Northern Neighbor reveals a country not unlike our own 


British Combine phote 


FISH STORY: Every autumn, 
fishermen from all parts of the 
Maritime Provinces go to Nova 
Scotia for the codfishing sea- 
son. Here, two fishermen foss 
the cod they just caught into 
a schooner. When filled, it 
will carry the fish to one 
of the many nearby canneries. 








BACKWOODS BUNKHOUSE: In a lumber 
camp in New Brunswick, woodsmen relax 
while listening to some “fiddling.” They have 
a hard day’s work ahead, so it’s “lights out” 
by 9 o'clock. Men like these have made Can- 
ada the No. | producer of pulp and paper: 
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ACROSS THE WIDE PRAIRIE: A Saskatchewan wheat farmer 
uses these three giant combines to harvest, thresh, and 
clean the grain on his 2,720-acre farm. Like the U.S., 
Canada produces far more food than jt can consume. Last 
year, Canada sold 319,000,000 bushels of wheat abroad, 
almost as much as the U.S. did. Canada’s prairie provinces 
have played a major role in helping to feed a hungry world. 
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PIPING SCOTS: These girl bagpipers, clad in their 
colorful kilts, are descendants of Scottish immigrants 
to Nova Scotia (“New Scotland’). The peoples of Can- 
ada, as do we in the U.S., preserve many different 
traditions, but all share a common belief in democracy. 
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NORTHWEST OUTPOST: Hudson’s Bay Company is still in business after 287 
years. Here one of its trading posts in the Northwest receives new supplies. 


CANADA 
Comes 
of Age 


A late starter among nations, Canada is now growing 
by leaps and bounds into a first-rate power 


HE history of Canada is like the 

story of a small boy who wonders 
whether he will always remain short 
and undersized. Then suddenly at 
the age of 15 or 16 he begins to 
¢row—GROw—and GROW! The story 
often ends with the young man be- 
coming captain of the football team 
and his school’s champion athlete. 

For three centuries it seemed that 
Canada would remain in the “feath- 
erweight” class of countries. Its in- 
dustry was underdeveloped and it 
couldn't stand on its own feet polli- 
tically. Today, Canada has a new set 
of muscles. With a booming economy 
and an efficient government, it is 
«nobody's “push-over” now. 


TWICE-DISCOVERED CANADA 


Most historians agree that Leif 
Ericson, a Viking from Norway, was 
probably the first European to set 
foot in Canada—one thousand years 
ago. He was leading his men to 
Greenland, but the boat was blown 
off course and ended up in New- 
four.dland. The news of this discov- 
ery never spread throughout Europe. 
The New World had to be discév- 
ered all over again five centuries 
later. 


This time, in 1497, it was John 
Cabot (sailing under the British flag ) 
who landed in Newfoundland. For- 
tunately, he made sure that the 
world heard about it. Reporting on 
his findings in Newfoundland, he 
said that “the sea is covered with 
fishes, which were caught not only 
with the net but in baskets.” That 
was all that Europe’s fishing fleets 
needed to know. They were soon 
making annual trips to Canada’s east 
coast to bring ced, halibut, and 
herring home by the basketful. 

France was more interested in fur 
than fish. Beaver hats had become 
the rage among 16th-century French 
gentlemen. So when French explorer 
Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. 
Lawrence River, in 1535, he kept a 
sharp eye out for the furry animals. 
There were beavers aplenty. French- 
ruled Canada soon became Europe’s 
chief source of furs. 

Settlement proceeded slowly in 
17th-century Canada, which then 
consisted of Quebec and the Atlantic 
coast provinces. France looked en- 
viously at the prospering British 
colonies to the south, with their rap- 
idly rising population. The French 
king offered cash awards to every 


French girl who would go to his 
Canadian realm and marry. 

Finally, the British themselves an- 
swered the call of the Canadian 
wild. In 1670 a company called “the 
Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay” staked out a claim to 
a million square miles of the Cana- 
dian northland. 

Indian trappers came with their 
furs to the many forts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. They were giv- 
en handfuls of colorful beads in ex- 
change for their beavers and silver 
foxes. The furs brought high prices 
in London’s elegant shops. 


THE FUR FLIES 


But soon the fur began to fly. 
France and Britain tangled in a cen- 
tury-long squabble over Canadian 
trading rights. The main bout came 
in 1756 when both countries de- 
manded a showdown. During the 
third year of the war, British General 
George Wolfe, under cover of night, 
led 4,500 men up a cliff to the Plains 
of Abraham. There a French fortress 
guarded the city of Quebec. 

At dawn, the French troops of 
General Louis de Montcalm were 
taken completely by surprise, and 





the battle was over in two hours. 
Both Wolfe and Montcalm died from 
their battle wounds—but the days of 
French Canada were numbered. In 
1763, France transferred all of its 
Canadian territory to Britain. 

Thirteen years later, Britain found 
itself defending its newly won terri- 
tory—against the forces of George 
Washington! During our Revolution, 
in 1776, General Washington sent an 
army to capture Quebec, It was 
hoped that the Canadians might join 
us in revolt. But Canada preferred 
to remain under the Union Jack. 

Canada was then ruled as several 
separate British colonies. It wasn’t 
until 1867, by the British North 
America Act, that Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia 
were united. These four British 
colonies became the first provinces 
of the new “Dominion of) Canada.” 
National affairs were controlled from 
a central government in Ottawa, the 
new capital. Local affairs remained 
in the hands of the four provincial 
governments. 


A WATERTIGHT TREATY 

The remaining regions of Canada, 
one by one, joined the four provinces. 
In 1871, Canada signed a treaty with 
the leading Indian chiefs. The In- 
dians transferred title over most of 
the territory west of Ontario to Cana- 
da—and the Canadian government 
agreed to pay them for it. The treaty 
is still in effect and payments are to 


BRIDGE OF FRIENDSHIP: Students from U. S. (left) and Canada (right) meet 
at the international bridge that links Detroit with Windsor, Canada. 


continue “as long as the sun goes 
round and water flows.” 

Canada modeled its government 
after Britain’s. Its Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate, with few powers, 
and a House of Commons, which 
enacts Canada’s laws. The leader of 
the majority party in the House of 
Commons is always prime minister. 

In the 20th century, Canada be- 
came completely independent. It 
was recognized as such by Britain in 
1931 by the Statute of Westminster. 
Under this statute, the British Parlia- 
ment officially proclaimed the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, a voluntary 
organization of independent coun- 
tries that grew out of the British Em- 
pire. ' 
Canada has always been one of the 
Commonwealth's strongest support- 
ers. It stood by Britain—and other 
democracies—in two world wars. 
After World War II, Canada helped 
out its battle-weary parent with a 
$1,250,000,000 loan. Canada has also 
contributed $100,000,000 to the eco- 
nomic development of India, Pakis- 
tan, and Ceylon, the Asian members 
of the Commonwealth. 

Despite its ties with Britain, Cana- 
da formulates its own clear-cut 
foreign policies. This was borne out 
last fall. Britain and France—some- 
times called Canada’s “two mother 
countries”—sent troops to Egypt dur- 
ing the Suez crisis. Canadian For- 
eign Minister Lester Pearson criti- 
cized this action in the U. N. 
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Canada played a major part in 
helping to settle the Suez controver- 
sy. It proposed sending a U. N. po- 
lice force to the disputed areas of 
Egypt to prevent further outbreaks 
of hostilities. Canadian General E. 
L. M. Burns was appointed the com- 
mander of this “peace force.” And 
many Canadians are in its ranks. 

Canada has also been one of the 
most active members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NA- 
TO), a defense alliance agains! 
Soviet aggression. Under a $1,275,- 
000,000 mutual assistance program, 
Canada has provided European 


NATO members with 600 modern 
aircraft, 1,000 aircraft engines, as 
well as training facilities in Canada 
for 3,800 NATO pilots. Last year, it 
supplied Germany with 75 jet planes. 


UNFORTIFIED FRONTIER 
Canadian-British friendship is 
built on a solid foundation that can 
weather any storm. It is the same 
with Canadian-U. S. relations. The 
4,000 miles of undefended frontier 
that separates our two countries is 
proof enough of this. But Canada 
and the U. S. do have differences. 
One of these differences is sure 
to be an issue.in the Canadian elec- 
tion next month. Many Canadians 
complain that U. S. firms, through 
$11,000,000,000 worth of investments, 
control about half of Canada’s min 
ing and manufacturing industries. 
Other Canadians, however, point 
out that this merely shows the con- 
fidence that U. S. businessmen have 
in Canada’s future. U. S. firms have 
helped open up the Canadian north 
to industry and have created thou 
sands of new jobs by building fac 
tories. These Canadians, instead of 
demanding that U. S. investments bx 
curtailed, say that Canadians them 
selves should be encouraged to in 
vest more in their own economy. 
The U. S. is indeed fogtunate to 
have such a strong, prosperous, anc! 
democratic neighbor to the north 
Perhaps ‘no two countries in the 
world need each other, help each 
other, and like each other more than 


£ the U. S. and Canada. 





“ANGELS of MERCY” 


—Junior Division 


High School girls in Aurora, Ill., serve 


as nurses’ aides in local hospitals 


“G\OMEWHERE, sometime, every- 
body needs a nurse.” And if 

she has a ready smile and radiates 
good will, she’s bound to win over 
even the most grouchy patient. 

Aurora, IIl., boasts more than 100 
such “dream” nurses in the junior 
division alone! Although these teen- 
agers are only nurses’ aides, they 
have brought cheer and laughter into 
the lives of patients in the hospitals 
of their community 

Aurora’s young “Florence Night- 
ingales” are members of the local 
Future Nurses Club. They are stu- 
dents in East and West Aurora High 
Schools. The club is sponsored by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Kane 
County Medical Society. Under the 
club’s program, the teen-agers not 
only learn about nursing, but get 
firsthand experience working in hos- 
pitals. 

All the members of the club who 
are 16 or over become nurses’ aides. 
Dressed in crisp uniforms, they vol- 
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Nurse gently soothes patient as girls observe and learn. 


BEDSIDE MANNER: 


unteer their time helping in hospi- 
tals in any way they can. They write 
letters for patients, serve them meals, 
and assist crippled patients in thera- 
peutic exercises. 

There’s no doubt that the teen- 
agers often become the “favorites” of 
their patients. One nurse’s aide, for 
example, regularly served dinner to 
a woman patient. One evening, when 
the patient was brought her dinner 
by an adult nurse—it was the teen- 
ager’s night off—she pushed the food 
away. “It tastes awful,” she com- 
plained and refused to touch it. 
Other nurses on the floor tried every 
“trick of the trade” to coax her into 
eating dinner, but to no avail. Finally 
the hospital staff phoned the teen- 
ager, and she rushed to the rescue. 
The patient’s appetite quickly re- 
vived! 

Occasionally, the teen-agers are 
called upon to perfurm rather tricky 
tasks. One nurse’s aide turned “Sher- 
lock Holmes” to carry out a particu- 
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. Future Nurses Club, Aurora, Til 


SUNDAY STROLL: Young patient en- 
joys “touring” with nurse‘s aide. 


larly delicate assignment. An elderly 
patient couldn’t find his false teeth 
and angrily refused to let anyone 
enter his room until the teeth were 
found. For hours—and unavailingly 
—everyone searched for the missing 
dentures. Finally the man fell asleep. 
A nurse’s aide stealthily crept into 
the patient’s room. She gave it a 
going-over worthy of Scotland Yard’s 
most skilled sleuth. The case of the 
missing teeth was soon solved. They 
were discovered “hiding” under the 
patient's pillow! 

Club members who are under 16 
maintain an active interest in nurs- 
ing through helping the local Red 
Cross and Cancer Society chapters. 

Most of the club members plan to 
go into nursing after they graduate 
from school. Some of the girls have 
already reaped rewards from their 
nurse’s training. They are considered 
“experts on child care” by parents 
and are “in demand” as baby-sitters! 

Today, there are some 2,000 Fu- 
ture Nurses Clubs throughout the 
U. S., with a total membership of 
60,000 teen-agers. This week, the 
FNC is observing National Hospital 
Week (May 12-18). The purpose is 
to call the public’s attention to the 
work and needs of U.S. hospitals. 

—Yanna Branpr 











Quiz Section, Part I 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Name 


This page is PART | of the Semester Test. Answer 
any THREE groups of questions in PART I. 
Total score for PART 1, 30 peints. é 


Group |: NAMES IN THE NEWS 

In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the number (from Column B) of theitem with which the 
name is most closely associated. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


Column B 
. Indonesia's president 
. Soviet Russia's premier 
. Israel's foreign minister 
. U. S. Secretary of State 
. U.S. California Senator 
3. West Germany's chan- 
cellor 
. U.S. Attorney General 
% ; : . King of Saudi Arabia 
> Nicolet Sagas 9. U. S. Supreme Court 
John Foster Dulles Justice 
‘ 10. U.N. Secretary General 
Konrad Alene 11. U. S. labor leader 


Herbert Brownell, Jr. 12. King of Syria 








Column A 
a. Golda Meir ‘ 


Walter Reuther 
. Dag Hammarskjold 
d. Ibn Saud 
Charles E. Whittaker 


Sukarno 





Group Il: WORLD AROUND US 
Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2. 
Total, 10. 


|. Which one of these countries is NOT in the group 
of Asian neutrals? (a) India; (b) Indonesia; (c) 
Japan. : 

. Which statement describes Britain’s recently an- 
nounced change in its defense program? (a) greater 
emphasis will be placed on atomic weapons and 
guided missiles than on manpower and regular 
weapons; (b) it is withdrawing from NATO; (c) 
emphasis will be placed on building its seapower 
above all. 


A camel usually rep- 
resents what troubled 
region of the world? 
OE TIE 


Score for page__ 


Questions based on material in World Week, February 1, 1957 
through May 3, 1957. Answers are in the Teacher Edition. 


Total Score for Semester Test 


__.3. Which of these countries does not border on the 
Gulf of Aqaba? (a) Israel; (b) Egypt; (c) Lebanon. 

__4. Each of these countries signed the EURATOM 
and European common market treaties EXCEPT: 
(a) Belgium; (b) France; (c) Britain. 

5. Israel does not want Egypt to have full control of 
the Gaza Strip because: (a) it belongs to Israel; 
(b) a majority of Israelis inhabit it; (c) Egypt 
has used it as a base for guerrilla attacks. 





Group Ill: ON THE HOME SCENE 


Write C if the underlined expression makes the state- 
ment correct. Substitute the correct answer if it makes 
it false. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


—.1. Congress has criticized President Eisenhower's 


Federal budget for being too large. 


2. President Eisenhower has opposed a suggested 
Constitutional amendment to determine who be- 
comes President if the President is disabled while 


RE 2 be Fae 
. After his good-will tour of Africa, Vice-President 
Nixon has urged the U. S. to give more aid to that 


continent. —— sintiandiiias 
. The population of the U. S. recently passed the 


160 million mark. _— aa eS. 


5. The worst effects of drought have been experienced 


in the northwestern part of the U. S._ 





Group IV: SYMBOLS IN THE NEWS 


What do the symbols below usually represent? Each 


counts 2. Total, 10. 
i 


For which country is 
this symbol most ap- 


propriate: Soviet Rus- 
sia? Thailand? Ger- 


many? 
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Quiz Section, Part Il Score for page____ 


Faces and Events in the News 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 





1. Write the letter of the picture identifying the de- 
scription: 
__He is issuing orders for operating the Suez Canal. 
__Egypt is the avowed enemy of his country. 


_He is Anthony Eden’s successor 


¢? 
2. Chairman of this Senate Commit- 
tee investigating labor racketeering is 


Senetoe. John :...nisthiiea 


boss of the Teamsters’ Union, Dave 


ai , was: (a) aceused of mis- 
using union funds; (b) praised for his 
outstanding leadership; (c) cleared of 
all charges against him and his union. 


Which is correct? 





Wide World photo 


4. Hollywood “Oscars” for top acting 
went to actress —_-_ , for her 
role in the picture —___ _., and to 
for his role in the 


ploture sett Name the 
movie which was judged the best film of 


the year: 





8. My name is Seth Kobla 
Anthony. I am the first U. N. 
delegate from the newly born 


nation of . oniaee 


continent of 





5. I am now Soviet Rnatiy's Eee 


eign Minister. My name is 





I am the Premier of France. 


What’s my name? 








Reading a Map Quiz Section, Part Il 


Eyes on the Middle East 














SOV = RUSSIA 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


Fill in the information to the questions. Base your 8. The Negev is a part of what country? - 
answers both on the map information and on what you 
learned in class. Each counts 2. Total, 30. 9. The Suez Canal joins the _____ and __. seas. 
10. Which continent on the map suffered most when 


1. By what method is oil transported across Saudi 
its supplies of Middle East oil were greatly reduced? 


\rabia to Mediterranean ports? 








2. Which country borders Israel on the east? —___ 11. Which two countries in the eastern Mediterranean 


3. Which country is both a-member of the Arab Were most concerned about the future of Cyprus? 


League and the Baghdad Pact (Northern Tier Alliance)? ied 








12. The largest Communist country on the map is 


+ 


4. The Suez Canal is within the boundaries of what 





country? 13. Is the distance between Tel Aviv and Beirut 





5. In which direction does the Nile River flow? ore, or less than, 500 miles? ____ 
14. In what general direction would a ship travel 





6. Italy is part of what continent? from Israel to enter the Atlantic Ocean? — = > 





7. Can you name the country on the map whose 15. Name the British territory in the southern part 


western half is separated from its eastern half by 1,000 





of the Arabian peninsula. 
miles? . Score for this ha 
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Part IV, (Skills Section) 





Score for this page ____. 


Test Your Skills 


I'LL HUFF 


AND TLL PUFF 
AND I'LL 


Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


“THE BEAR THAT WOULD BE A BAD WOLF” 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
l. Under the Eisenhower Doctrine, the U. S. offers 


economic and aid, if asked for, by the 


countries of what world region? (2 


8. The bear is the symbol of what country? 
4. What method is the bear using to stir up world 


opinion toward the Eisenhower Doctrine? —____ 
5. What point does the cartoonist make in his title? 











li. FINDING INFORMATION 


Which of the sources in Group II should you use to 
get the information called for in Group I. Each counts 1. 
Total, 5. 


Group II 
1. Congressional Record 


2. World Almanac 
8. encyclopedia 


Group I 
__a. a book on dictators 
in history 
_b. recent statistics on 
auto production 


—.c. a brief biography of 
a leading American 
_.d. authoritative pronun- 
ciation of English 
words 
>. editorial comments 
on todays news 
events 


4. newspaper 


. Who's Who in America 
. library card catalogue 


. dictionary 


lll. GRAPH READING 
Write T if the statement is true; F if it is false. Write 
NS if there is not sufficient evidence in the graph to 
make it either true or false. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
. In 1956, total school enrollment was 39,300,000. 


2. There was a steady decline in elementary school 
enrollment between 1950-1956. 


3. Federal aid to education has helped maintain high 
standards of education over the years. 


. Between 1950-1956, there was an increase of seven 
million students in higher education. 


. Between 1950-1956, the smallest increase in school 
enrollment was in the field of secondary education. 


¥ SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 
MILLIONS TOTAL 
weus o> mene 


2-9 EDUCATION 
5 SECONDARY 
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WILL YOUR FUTURE 
BE WITH "BIG E’? 


ELECTRIC COMPANY PEOPLE 
ARE DOING IMPORTANT 

JOBS IN ALL COMMUNITIES, 

HELPING TO BRING 

MORE AND MORE ELECTRICITY 

TO HOMES, FARMS AND 
BUSINESSES. MAYBE 
ATOMIC - ELECTRIC POWER 

WILL BE YOUR CAREER! 


AMERICAS IMDEPENOENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ANO POWER COMPAMES* 


*Company names on request through this magatine 


i] 


FROM THE ATOM 


HOW 
PLAN FOR TOMORROWS 
ELECTRICITY 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ENGINEERS STUDY A MODEL 
OF AN ATOMIC-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT. THEY, AND 
HUNDREDS LIKE THEM, 
ARE HELPING DEVELOP 
A BRAND NEW SCIENCE- 
PRODUCING “BIG E” 
(ELECTRICITY) FROM 
THE ATOM! 


NEW TKeleS3"TO BRING ELECTRICITY 
FROM THE ATOM 
EXPERIMENTAL REACTOR PARTS LIKE THESE...BRAND 
NEW KINDS OF MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT...EXCITING 
NEW DESIGNS FOR POWER PLANTS...ENGINEERS OF THE 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC COMPANIES HAVE A WHOLE 

NEW WORLD TO EXPLORE! 





WHAT ATOMIC-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
WILL LOOK LIKE 


THIS ONE IS BEING BUILT NEAR DETROIT. OTHER POWER 
COMPANY ATOMIC-ELECTRIC PLANTS ARE ON THE WAY 
IN CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS, NEW YORK, MASSACHUSETTS. MORE 
ARE PLANNED FOR OTHER STATES 
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Should you make 
PWet-1a 11a 
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in the Armed Forces? 


by Adm. Arthur W. Radford 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


(As told to Donald Robinson) 


T HAS taken real men—with courage, ini- 

tiative and dedication—to keep the United 
States free. There was John Paul Jones who 
wouldn’t surrender though his ship was sink- 
ing beneath him. “I have not yet begun to 
fight,” he declared. There was that tough 
Virginia frontiersman, Daniel Morgan. He 
rallied his handful of raw militiamen afte1 
everything seemed lost at the Battle of Cow- 
pens and smashed the most dreaded cavalry 
unit in the British Army. There were Captain 
Meriwether Lewis and Lieutenant Willianr 
Clark, the doughty explorers who dared the 
wilderness to blaze a path to the Pacific 
There was Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan. In 
the face of serious obstacles, he developed 
new concepts of naval warfare that helped 
guide the United States to preeminence at sea. 

Brave, able and patriotic men like these 
have been the backbone of our Armed Forces 
since the founding of the Republic 

They still are. 

I know of .a Navy pilot in World War II 
who found himself alone in the Pacific skies 
against nine enemy planes. He didn’t make a 
run for safety. Instead, he attacked the nine 
enemy planes single handed and shot down 
five of them, thereby saving his carrier from 
probable destruction. | know of Army men 
and Air Force fliers in Korea who fought 
beyond the limits of human endurance. Short 
of guns, ammunition, even food, a few thou- 
sands of them in the Pusan beachhead stood 
off the entire weight of the North Korean 
invasion army. And think of the Marines who 
were surrounded by the Chinese Reds at 
Chosin Reservoir. In sub-zero weather, they 
battled clear of the Communist trap although 
they were outnumibered by five to one 

“Retreat, hell!’’, their commander said at 
the time. “We're just attacking in a new 
direction.” 

Nor is it only the men of the Armed Forces 
who have served this country so well. The 
women of the Armed Forces have performed 
as gallantly. | am reminded of the tiny—she 
was scarcely five feet tall—WAC supply ser- 
geant who pulled a husky soldier out of a poo! 
of burning gasoline in North Africa and 
smothered his flaming clothing with her own 
body. There have been many like her 

It is a magnificent tradition that the men 
and women of the Armed Forces have estab- 
lished. For 181 years, they have been the 
bulwark of the nation 

Those of us who belong to the Armed Forces 
derive an intense inner satisfaction from car- 
rying on this tradition and adding to it. To 
our minds, military service in defense of our 
country and the cause of democracy is one of 
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Life to Help Guide America’s Children to a Better Future 


Members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare for a regular meeting. L. to R: Adm. Arleigh A. 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force; 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; and Gen. Randolph McC, Pate, Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps. 


the most honorable professions possible for 
an American. 

It is also, we believe, one of the most con- 
structive. Though our prime concern in. the 
Armed Forces is preparing for war, our chief 
mission is to prevent war 

Can there be a more worth-while objective? 


The Armed Forces serve the country in 
other ways, too—big ways. Army engineers 
built many of our largest dams and flood 
control systems. Army and Navy doctors 
pioneered in the use of penicillin, sulfa drugs 
and blood plasma. Some of our most impor- 
tant navigational aids were perfected by Navy 
scientists. Radar, for example. And loran 

All of the Services work closely with civilian 
scientists to expand human knowledge. At 
this very moment, the Navy has an expedition 
down near the South Pole, probing the Ant- 
arctic icelands. The Air Force and the Navy 
both are actively exploring outer space 

As you can see, there is more to military 
service than combat. It is an exciting, chal- 
lenging profession with something in it to 
interest virtually every person. 

What are the advantages to a military 
career? ’ 

Many, I believe, It offers adventure, the 
physical fitness that comes from an outdoor 
life, the magic stimulus of travel to far-off 
places. Many a military person who scoffed at 
the old cliché, “Travel is broadening,” has 


changed his outlook after the wonderful 
things he’s seen all around the world. 


A military career brings you the comrade- 
ship of the finest men and women in America. 
Service friendships are renowned for their 
long-lasting loyalty and devotion. They lift 
military life out of the ordinary. 


Best of all, the Services afford young men 
and women excellent opportunities to better 
themselves, so that they can meet the needs of 
modern technology. 

A Navy bluejacket can learn one of more 
than sixty skills in aviation, electronics, en- 
gineering, ordnance, photography, music and 
other spheres. The Army maintains fifty-five 
different schools, teaching soldiers everything 
from cryptography and cooking to the latest 
infantry tactics and the operation of guided 
missiles. Air Force and Marine training is 
just as extensive 

Girls in the Army’s WACS, the Navy’s 
WAVES, the Air Force’s WAFS, and the 
Women Marines have equal opportunities. 
They can become meteorologists, control 
tower operators, X-ray technicians, intelli- 
gence specialists, laboratory workers. Or 
dozens of other things. 


“I never knew how much there was to 
learn,” a girl wrote the Defense Department 
recently, “until I saw how much the Services 
were willing to teach me.” 


The career officer has available to him some 





of the most outstanding military schools in 
the world to help him improve his professional 
qualifications 

There are yet other advantages to a career 
in the Armed Forces. You do not have to 
worry about seasonal lay-offs. Medical care 
for you amd your dependents is provided. 
And your future is protected. You are guar- 
anteed a retirement income after twenty years’ 
service 

What are the possibilities for advancement? 


They are good. This holds for officers and 
enlisted personnel alike. 

At last eount, there were 350,000 officers 
and warrant officers, and 2,430,000 enlisted 
personnel in the Armed Forces. Forty-five 
percent of them have been in the Service less 
than two years. Only one-fifth have been in 
for ten years or more. 

That means that the upper grades, both in 
the commissioned and enlisted ranks, are not 
overloaded with old-timers. It means that 
young men with ability and initiative can look 
forward to steady sailing up the promotion 
scale. There is no dead end in military life. It 
compares favorably with almost any civilian 
field in its scope for individual advancement. 

Much as I love Service life, I admit that it 
does have a number of drawbacks. You are 
sometimes separated from your family for 
long intervals. We have been trying, as best 
we can, to cut down on these separations, but 
the demands of the Service occasionally make 
them unavoidable. 

It is also true that considerable moving 
about is necessary in the Service. Just as you 
are settling down in a new home, orders may 


arrive transferring . This can om serious 
interruptions in your ony life, partings 
from old friends. Still, become accus- 
tomed to it. Many fi even enjoy the 
changes of scene, especially since most of our 
military installations have their own happy 
community aspects. 

Furthermore, military families often have 
a serve together in fascinating 
foreign They get to know foreign 
friends, — customs, foreign languages. 
They act as unofficial American “ambassa- 
iat. incidentally, do a splendid job 


Some people claim that cen ie cha 

Services is a drawback. Personally, I have 

never regarded it as such. We are all subject to 
discipline of some kind. There is a discipline 
in the home, the school, the church and in 
business. As a matter of fact, good discipline, 
equitably administered, can make life easier 
rather than harder. I found that out forty-five 
years ago as a midshipman at the United 
States Naval Academy. 

Some feel it a drawback that the men of the 
Armed Forces may, one day, have to risk 
their lives for their country. I disagree with 
them. 


To my way of thinking, this is not a draw- 
back but a privilege. In a democracy like ours, 
every able-bodied man is expected to bear 
arms and risk his life, if need be, in defense of 
his country. 

I cannot say that anyone will become 
wealthy on Service pay. No one ever has. 
However, I can say this. Military pay rates 
are established by law and: legislators are 
conscientious about providing enough for the 
decencies of life. Service men are certainly” 
able to support their families and educate 
their children. In this connection, the “fringe 
benefits” that Service men and women receive 
over and beyond their pay cannot be for- 
gotten. In addition to medical care, vacations 
and pensions, these benefits include certain 
insurance coverage, disability payments, legal 
assistance, and the use of commissaries and 
post exchanges. Such items mount up. 


All young people can profit*from military 
training but, naturally, not everyone is suited 
toa military career. Only the right type of 
boys and girls can make a success and a happy 
life in the Armed Forces. 


I have given this subject much deliberation. 


In my opinion, such boys and girls must first _ 


have a genuine interest in matters military. 
They must be loyal to their country, be proud 
of its history, and feel a duty to its future. 


Secondiy, it is essential that such boys go 
girls have a high degree of adaptability, be 
able to adjust to changing circumstances. 
Third, they must get along with other people. 
Fourth, they must want to be leaders, and 
have a keen sense of responsibility. Fifth, they 
should be amenable to discipline. This does 
not mean that they cannot think for them- 
selves. The Services encourage individuality 
and original thought. But the unruly lad who 
delights in rebellion against constituted au- 
thority will not prosper. 

A sixth requirement is a quick, agile mind. 
A facility for mathematics would be especially 
helpful. Seventh is a liking for adventure. 
Eighth is, understandably, good health. 

How do boys and girls resolve upon which 
Service to join? 

I would suggest that they read everything 
they can on all four of the Services, that they 
question veterans and, if possible, that they 
talk with men and women now on active duty. 
Each Service has its own mission, its own 
traditions, and its own attractions. 

No prior training is required of boys and 
girls interested in a career ih the enlisted 
ranks. They can sign up for periods ranging 


from two to six years, and obtain their train- 
ing while they draw their pay. 

A boy with the ambition to become an 
Officer can seck an appointment to the U. S. 
Military Academy, the U. S. Naval 
or the U. S. Air iorce Academy. He can, if he 
wishes, apply for pilot training in the Air 
Force, the Navy or the Marines. Or he can 
win a commission in a variety of other ways. 
Training programs range from a few weeks to 
four years. A girl, with the proper qualifica- 
tions, can obtain a commission in the women’s 
Service in as little as eight weeks. 

To any boy or girl who decides on a career 
in the Armed Forces, I would say, “Continue 
~_— civilian education as long as you can. 

more _— ‘schooling, the better you'll do 
in the Services 

I would nentialiate emphasize this to boys 
and girls who want to become officers. Today, 
a college background is virtually a pre- 
requisite for most officer training schools. 

Democracy, patriotism, discipline, courage, 
professional competence, honor and integrity, 
logic and common sense, patience, loyalty and 
faith .. . these are the guiding principles in 
the Service man’s creed. I hope they will be 
guideposts for you, too, whether in military 
service or civilian life. 

Today, the United States is confronted with 
the menace of militant international Com- 
munism. This danger is apt to continue for 
long years to come. Only by remaining strong 
can we preserve our freedoms. You can help 
us stay strong. And free 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in the Armed Forces is 
one of a continuing series on career oppor- 
tunities for young men and women. Each is 
available in booklet form and will be sent to you 
on request. You'll also find additjonal help in 
our free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at 
College."’ Check the booklets you want below, 
and mail the coupon today ! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.., Career Dept. S-13, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 
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[ | Owning Your 
Own Business 
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Engineering 
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| Banking [_] Printing 
[_} Home Economics 
["] The Cost of Four [| Mineral Industry 
Years at College | | Personnel Work 
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{_] Farming [7] Selling [| Armed Forces 
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{_] Law [_] Medicine 
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(_] Teaching 
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[_} Public Service 
[_] Nursing 

[_] Pharmacy 
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AT THE LATHE: Under watchful eye of en- 
gineer, Jerry Josloff “learns by doing.” 


N a cold brisk morning last 

month, a group of boys and girls 
in Hillside, N. J., arrived at “school.” 
But instead of sitting down at desks 
in a classroom, these teen-agers 
manned assembly repaired 
subway motors, went on sales trips, 
and even took over top executive 
posts. 

For one working day, 
people “invaded” more than 20 Hill- 
side industries and filled many key 
office and shop jobs. The occasion 
was Hillside’s third annual “Youth- 
In-Industry Day.” The project’s pur- 
pose is to give. young people the 
chance- to get firsthand experience 
in some of our nation’s leading in 
dustries and pick up some pointers 
about the U. S. economic system 

The first Youth-In-Industry Day in 
Hillside was held in 1955 and was 
so well-received by the teen-agers 
their teachers, and the participating 
business firms, that it’s been an an- 
nual event ever since. The “Day” is 
sponsored by the Hillside Industrial 
Association, an organization of the 
business firms in that area. This year, 
more than 300 boys and girls, all 
seniors at Hillside High School and 
the Pingry School, participated in 
the project. 

Each industry was assigned a cer- 
tain number of “student workers” 
for the day. They received “jobs” 
which accorded with their abilities 
and interests. Recommendations for 
job assignments were made by 
teachers at the two high schools. 

Then on the designated day, the 
teens reported for work at the 
plants. They were introduced to 


lines. 


the young 


Youth-In-Industry 
Day 


Teen-agers fill key jobs with twenty-one 
Hillside, N. J., companies—for one working day 


their adult supervisors and then 
whisked off to do a day's work. 

World Week's reporter went plant- 
hopping and talked with many of 
the teen-agers taking part in the 
event. 


ON THE JOB 


Our first stop was the Sunrise 
Dairy plant, where 17 students 
were busy doing everything from 
capping milk bottles to acting as 
“milk-cream separator specialists.” 
We called on the “president” of the 
company. As we’ walked into his 
office, he was already in the swing 
of things . . . reading the financial 
section of the New York Times. 
“President” Randy Malone, 17, of 
Hillside High, peered at us from be- 


a 


hind a mahogany desk covered with 
company reports. He told us he was 
amazed at how much the president 
of a milk company had to know. 
“You have to be up on economics, 
engineering, farming, machinery, 
even math,” Randy said with a smile. 

Downstairs in the milk plant it- 
self, two giant metal vats filled with 
milk were humming. Everywhere, 
teen-age “workers” were carrying out 
their jobs as if they were old hands. 
There was a teen-age plant man- 
ager, an assistant plant manager, 
and several “utility” men and 
women, ; 

Next, we visited the Westing- 
house plant, where Barry Scotch, 17, 
of Hillside High, was the plant man- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE: Teen-ager Barbara Furiness, of Hillside High, 
has to work quickly and deftly te keep up with fast-moving conveyor. 





* RECIPE for a Party « 


Picnic 


In 
the 
Park 


“Let's have a_ picnic!” 

You'll probably be hearing this ery 
often during the summer months. 
Warm, sunny weather, the promise of 
a day in the park, and just having fun 
with your friends—what better reasons 
are there for accepting? 

Picnics may appear to be spur-of- 
the-moment affairs, but they do re- 
quire some thought and preparation 
beforehand. It might be a good idea 
to spend an evening readying a picnic 
basket with all the imperishable neces- 
sities you'll be wanting for picnics dur- 
ing the summer. 

A large wicker basket, preferably 
with a lid and handles, or a sturdy box 
can serve the purpose of a container 
for your feast. Pack the basket with 
paper plates, cups, napkins, eating 
utensils, a tablecloth, a bottle opener, 
a can opener, a sharp knife, and salt 
and pepper shakers. To keep the in- 
side of your picnic basket free from 
stray grains of salt and pepper, remove 
the top from each shaker and place a 
small piece of waxed paper over the 
shaker. before screwing on the top 
again. It’s also a good idea to have a 
thermos jug or a thermal bag handy 
to keep milk, soft drinks, and meat 
cot )] 

A small first-aid kit often proves to 
be a worthwhile addition to a picnic. 
Fill a box with a few just-in-case items, 
such as adhesive bandages, gauze, 
mercurochrome, and baking soda. The 
baking soda may come in handy for 
soothing bee stings or sunburns—or as 
an antidote for a touch of “picnic 
stomach.” 

Now that your picnic basket is ready 
and waiting, you'll want to begin think- 


Coca-Cola 


Summer's the time to dive in—to picnic fare as well as a cool lake. 


ing about what food you'll take along. 
If your picnic is really a quickly 
planned affair, any kind of assorted 
sandwiches, pre-cooked meats, and 
ready-to-eat salads and garnishes will 
fill the bill. But if you're planning a 
picnic a day or two ahead of time, 
youll want something extra special to 
pop from your basket when it’s opened 
for lunch. Here’s a “Make and Take 
Picnic” menu which will give you some 
ideas. 


“Make and Take’ Menu 


Cold Southern Fried Chicken 
Whole Tomatoes 
Carrot Sticks Potato Chips 
Coca-Cola Fresh Fruit 

Pienic Devil’s Food Cake 

The main dish—fried chicken—can 
be made either a day ahead or early 
the same morning, then refrigerated. 
Your mother—or her cookbook — can 
probably help you out with a fried 
chicken recipe. The cake, too, can_be 
made a day ahead of time, and taken 
right to the picnic in its baking pan. 
Here’s the recipe. 


Picnic Devil's Food Cake 


1 cup sifted cake flour 
4 tsp. soda 
% tsp. salt 
4 thsp. shortening 
2/3 cup granulated sugar 
_ 1 egg, unbeaten 
1% squares unsweetened chocolate, 
melted 
% cup plus | thsp. milk 
\% tsp. vanilla 
Sift flottr, measure, add soda and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream short- 
ening, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add egg and 


Buttered Rolls 


beat well. Add chocolate and mix to blend. 
Add flour alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time, beating after each addi- 
tion until smooth. Add vanilla. 

Turn into 8 x 8 x 2-inch square pan 
which has been lined on bottom with plain 
paper. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
30 minutes, or until done. Spread hot cake 
with Praline Topping (see recipe below), 
return to oven, and bake 10 minutes longer, 
or until topping is bubbly and golden 
brown. 


Praline Topping 
3 tbsp. melted butter 
1 tbsp. water 
1/3 eup brown sugar 
1 tbsp. cake flour 
1/3 cup finely chopped walnuts 
Combine ingredients and mix well. 


You can shop for rolls, tomatoes, 
carrots, fruit, and Coke in advance, 
too, On the morning of the picnic, clean 
and cut the carrots into sticks and put 
them into a screw-top glass jar with 
chopped ice in it. Wash the tomatoes 
and fruit and pack carefully to prevent 
bruising. Butter the rolls and wrap 
them in aluminum foil or waxed paper 
Your thermal bag will be handy for 
carrying the chilled Coke and the 
cold fried chicken, wrapped in alumi- 
num foil, Just cover the cake pan with 
waxed paper and you're ready to go. 

All you and your friends have to do, 
once you arrive at your favorite picnic 
spot, is to spread the tablecloth, set 
the “table,” and have yourselves a 
feast. 

And with your picnic basket ready 
and your menus in mind, you'll be pre- 
pared to answer the “Let's have a pic- 
nic!” cry with a hearty, “Yes!” all 
summer long. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO... 


Why travel on a two-way street 4 
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There is but one writer of these words 
—an anonymous writer. Like a student 
in English, he has an assigned topic. 
But unlike the student, he writes not onl 
for himself but for 
business associates. He knows wi 


associates are thinking about the “‘two- 


housands of his 
hat his 
way street” because they have told him. 
And he is very much aware of their hope 
that he will lay their thoughts on the line, 
about a philosophy of lif 
vidual acts upon the belief that 5 


where the indi- 
mu don't 
get something for not! 


This morning was my turn to drive 
to work.We had an extra passenger, 
George’s son, Phil 
dsopped Phil off at the 
ten- and a five-dollar bill changed 
hands. Something about a class ring 
and a yearbook. | don’t know who 
was more pleased, Phil or his dad. 
They’re a wonderful pair. 


{ur 
Before we 


» high school, a 


After, | remarked: ‘‘Boys and girls 


cost a lot.”’ 


“But they give you back a lot!” 
said George, rather hotly. “Anyway, 
Phil’s no parasite. We call him our 
hired man. And he works for the 


grocer Saturdays.” 
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SHARE OWNER 
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a know,” | said, “7 was only fool- 
ing. What a wonderful world we 
would have if everyone operated the 
same way. If everyone would finally 
convince himself there’s more delight 
and satisfaction in picking up the 
check when it is his turn.” 

I think about this a lor these days. 
I don’t mean the simple little obliga- 
tions a man has to split a luncheon 
check with colleagues, or to pay it all 
if it’s his turn. | mean the interrela- 
tionships of all the millions of Ameri- 


cans. Unhappily, | can’t bring myself 


to believe that all of us have figured 
things out realistically. | am very 
certain in my mind that you can only 


experience full satisfaction in life if 


you expect something for the some- 
thing given. More than that, | am 
convinced that the machinery of busi- 
ness and government and everything 
else can be thrown out of kilter if 
“something for nothing’ dominates 
our thinking and acting 

I want to develop this point. Rather 
I want George to develop the poitit. 

One day we were talking about 
Phil’s plan to go on to college. I hap- 
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pened to remark that on average a 
college charged only about half the 
cost for tuition, that what with high 
taxes and high living costs there 
weren't as many endowments handed 
out to the colleges as in the old days. 
George had thought about that. 


“It seems to me,” he said, “that 
when a young man is graduated from 
college he is in debt even if he’s paid 
all his bills. The size of that debt is 
determined by the amount of good he 
gets, as long as he lives, from his col- 
lege experience. No one can determine 
the size of that debt better than the 
graduate himself. Ler him therefore 
determine to pay on ghis debt, in gifts 
to his college, as long as he lives. May- 
be not right away when things are 
rough, but when he’s on his feet.” 

I thought that a remarkably healthy 
way to. look at things. The fact is, 
George never went to college. 


Right now, George is a manager of 
a small electric motor manufacturing 
component. He spends two evenings a 
week ‘“‘making up lost time” at our 
local college, and he is taking a com- 
pany course called Effective Presen- 





tation. Now, the company pays 
George’s tuition costs for the college 
courses. Why? 


First of all, George is a hard 
worker. Second, what George learns 
will probatly put him in line to ac- 
cept more responsibility. In all indus- 
try, there’s such a scarcity of men 
upstairs. So what money the company 
invests in George will be returned. 
The company knows this, and George 
knows this. This isn’t Charity. If it 
were, [ll bet George wouldn’t go 
along with it. He likes to look himself 
in the eye, so to speak. 


One evening, George showed me a 
paper he'd been working on for Effec- 
tive Presentation. His main argument 
was that all industries advance the 
country’s progress. As he put it, a 
large company like General Electric 
is not a collection of brick buildings 
with a mile-high wall around it. No, a 
company is a part of a country, and a 
country’s people are, in a sense, all 
contributors to its success. 


George had it figured out that there 
are five groups that contribute to a 
company—groups that contribute and 


therefore have a legitimate claim upon 
a company—and the company upon 
them. 


[he first group are the employees. 
They are the ones who produce the 
goods which afe sold at a profit. The 
more and the better their productivity, 
the greater the company’s success. If 
either company or employees take an 
unfair advantage of the other, the 
wheels grind to a stop. 


Second are the share owners. They 
are the thousands who risk their sav- 
ings in the expectation of a fair return 
on their investment. Without their 
money, there is no company. With- 


out their receiving fair dividends, they 
take back their money—and there is 
no company. 

Third are the customers. They must 
get value in the products they buy; 
the products must “work” and give 
an extra human satisfaction—or they 
buy elsewhere—and the company is 
no more. 

Fourth are the thousands of sup- 
pliers who sell to a company, normally 
small businesses with their own pay- 
rolls; and the thousands of dealers, 
normally independent business men, 
who sell and service the products. 
Without suppliers and dealers, there 
could be no company such as General 
Electric. 

And fifth, the total public. With 
their approval, the company can 
operate; without it, they can, and will, 
pass such restrictive legislation that it 
will be unable to continue its business. 

Those are George’s five groups. I 
remember George's last sentence: 
“A company must operate in the 
balanced best interest of all five—or 
perish.” 

It is fairly obvious that George 
belongs to four of these five groups. 
Most of us belong to at least two of 
them. 

And there are two other ways that 
I myself group people, although for 
the life of me I can’t keep them sepa- 
rated. They are the capitalists and the 
capitalists who won't admit that they 
are. George is a capitalist. He owns 
a few shares in the company he works 
for and in two or three other com- 
panies. He owns property. Like most 
of us, one of his objectives is to have 
increasingly more money to buy some 
of the better things of life and to put 
enough away to make his past-work- 
ing days free from worry. Ia this 
respect, he is not a very unusual per- 
son. The other group, the lesser- 
degree capitalists, have a kind of 
“they” complex. Forgetting that all of 
us are the government, and that the 
government hasn't a nickel that it 
doesn’t get from all of us, these lesser- 


degree capitalists would love dearly 
for the government to take over all 
kinds of business and services. 


I myself don’t want to fall into the 
trap of saying that one thing or way 
of life is all black and the opposite one 
all white. Bur | am aware of my 
country’s progress and history. | am 
also aware that in countries where the 
majority of people aren't capitalists, 
the American standard of living is not 
even approached. Personally, I'll take 
the something-for-something way of 
operation over a  something-for- 
nothing way, any day. 


George’s son Phil has a math 
teacher who is apparently a great 
believer in something for something. 
Phil, like his dad, is a great visitor, 
and that’s how I found out about his 
math teacher, Mr. Jones. 


““Jonesey,” said Phil to me, “‘keeps 
thumping the desk and saying: ‘I 
don’t give marks; you get them.’ 
What Jonesey does is to keep an over- 
size record book on his desk. He says 
that’s our book and to help ourselves 
to a look at it every day. Every day’s 
homework is graded and the mark 
entered. So’s every test, “What you 
get at the end of the term,’ he says, 
‘is what you gef—a straight mathe- 
matical average of your performance. 
Your final mark is not influenced by 
laughing at my jokes. You get what 
you get; and that’s the way you're 
going to find life for as long as you 


,>? 


live. 


George, Phil, and I wouldn’t have 
life otherwise. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
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Congratulations, Winners! 
It’s prize time again, and you're the 
winners. You wound up your brains 
and came up with some excellent letters 
for our “How Would You Solve It?” 
contest. 

World Week congratulates the win- 
ners and awards $5 to éach of the read- 
ers whose letters are printed below. 


Law vs. Common Sense 

In our February 15 issue Monk drove 
through a stop sign because he said he 
drove by the law of common sense. 
This winner from New Jersey raises an 
objection: 

Monk should stop, because the signs 
and laws are made to protect us. On 
u foggy or rainy day s hard to see 
the road or cars cor 
when car. windows get steamed up. The 
law of common sense applies here be 
cause it should tell Monk that the laws 
are not to be broken. It doesn’t apply 
to deciding whether or not to obey the 
law because everyone’s common sense 
might tell him something different in 
different situations. If every driver tried 
to figure out whether a law makes sense 
while he is driving, it would take ages. 
Laws make driving easier because you 
don’t have to worry about what to do 
or what the other guy is going to do. 
The only time they should be broken 
is by ambulances and police cars in an 
emergency. 


ning your 


Wway 


Willy Brosonski 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Borrowed Limelight 

Pegs father’s secretary 
theme in our February 
Peg received extra credit 
theme was typed. Thi 
Michigan remarks 

It was Peg’s fath 
type the. theme. It wrong to 
suggest this—Peg could have paid a pro- 
fessional typist to do it if she’d wanted 
to. As long as the teacher didn’t mind, 
it was a good idea for the secretary to 
do it. Peg’s mark didn't go up nor 
were the others marked harder because 
he theme was typed. But she did re 
ceive extra credit for it. 

Peg should have told her teacher 
that she had someone type the theme 
for her but that she had done all of 
the other work by herself. If Mrs, Col- 
lins went on thinking Peg typed her 
theme she might expect more of Peg’s 
work to be typed, and she might expect 
the rest of the class to type. This 
wouldn't be fair 


typed Peg’s 
Then 
because the 
from 
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winner 


lea for her to 


was not 


Nothing good or bad would happen 
to Peg’s father’s secretary if no one 
found out that she typed the theme. If 
they did find out, she would not re- 
ceive any credit for doing it. Even if 
the secretary did credit it 
wouldn’t do her any good, but it still 
wouldn't be right for Peg to take credit 
for something she didn’t do. 

Ruth Yvon 
Highland Park, Michigan 


receive 


Finders Keepers 


In our March | issue Arnold took an 
expensive pen from the school “Lost 
and Found” box because he had lost 
two pens and felt he deserved to take 
this one. One wise winner observes: 

Arnold was right to look in the “Lost 
and Found” but he should have asked 
his classmates if they, too, had seen his 
pen. He could have asked the teachers 
if the students in their rooms had seen 
it. He could then have asked the per- 
son in charge of “Lost and Found” to 
notify him if anyone returned either of 
his pens. There was a good chance it 
might still be returned for he may have 
dropped it in some out-of-the-way place 
where it might take several days to be 
found. 

Arnold does not deserve that pen 
because it belongs to someone else, 
perhaps even to one of his classmates 
or close friends. He is committing a 
petty crime of stealing because he is 
taking something that does not belong 
to him and will never truly belong to 
him. If Arnold knew someone took his 
pens from the “Lost and Found,” he 
would no doubt feel angry and maybe 
even accuse that person of stealing. 

If everyone always took what they 


thought they deserved, we'd all be 
thieves and robbers. 
Roberta Schreier 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Is Mum the Word? 


June and Shelby wondered whether 
to tell Cindy about her sloppy gum- 
chewing habit in our March 22 issue. 
This reader offers a solution: 

If I were June or Shelby, I would 
definitely tell Cindy that sloppy gum- 
chewing wasn’t a sign of good groom- 
ing and might ruin her chances of win- 
ning the prize. It would help her in 
the contest and would give her ap- 
pearance a big boest, Cindy would 
probably appreciate being told, too, 
because she’d like to win the contest. 
Someone should have wised her up 
long ago. She might be hurt by being 
told this, but if Cindy was a good friend 
of June or Shelby she would accept 
her friends’ opinion about her gum- 
chewing habit. It may not*be wrong to 
chew gum, but you shouldn't have 
your mouth going all the time. 

A person should be told about an 
objectionable habit because he might 
be offending people and ruining his 
own popularity. 

Robert L. Davis Jr. 
Bedford, Indiana 


Honorable mention goes to: Kenneth 
Mason, Morrilton, Ark.; Audrey Levey, 
Waupun, Wis.; Terry Bird, Concordia, 
Mo.; Robert Redd, Pascogoula, Miss.; 
Louise Ray, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Marcia 
Storch, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Janet Woelke, 
Melondale, Mich.; Joan Vogeli, Toledo, 
Ohio; Judy Anderson, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

























































































Char Saw 
“The best encyclopedia in the world and not a word on 
how to attract a darling captain of a football team!” 








Christian Science Moniter 
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It’s the only pincurl permanent that’s actually 


WEATHERPROOF! 


Soft, shiny curls! Guaranteed to last longer than any other pincur] wave! 


It’s always fair weather when you and Pin-Quick 

get together. Pin-Quick curls stay firm and springy 

in all kinds of weather—and they’re locked in to /ast! 
New Pin-Quick’s Lano-Clear Lotion babies each 

curl with lanolin as it waves in soft, casual curls. 
And wonderful new Silicone in Pin-Quick gives 

your hair a new lasting sheen. 


Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster, too. It’s the only pincur! 
permanent with.a neutralizer... you can dry it safely 
in minutes with a dryer—or in the sun. Rain or shine, 
look your prettiest with new Weatherproof Pin-Quick. 
$1.75 plus tax. 


New Siliconed 


PIN-QUICK 


by 
Richard Hudnut 


Richard Hudnut guarantees new Pin-Quick 
to last longer than any other pincurl 
permanent —or your money back! 


© 1957 Lambert-Hudnut Division. Warner Lamtert Pharmaceutical! Co. 
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the world’s first 


ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 


Announcing the revolutionary 
new Smith-Corona ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE! Electric power 
does the: work, gives even a 
beginner's efforts that crisp, 
professional, perfect look. Yet 
— it’s truly portable. See the 
new Smith-Corona ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE now in four beau- 
tiful decorator 
Smith-Corona dealer’s. 








colors it your 


Smith-Corona 











Take Me Out to the Ball Game! 


By Richard Stone, Meeteetse (Wyoming) High School 


* Starred words refer to baseball 
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Students are invited te 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which moy be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 






































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 





definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and stat d 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as zzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
fm Address 

ditor, Scholastic 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
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. & *5, Yankee home run king. 

. Snakelike fish. 
2. A minstrel sometimes sings this. 
3. Dodger left fielder (initials). 


. Command used in guiding a team of 


horses. 
. Milwaukee pitcher (initials). 
8. Kansas City outfielder, 
. Detroit shortstop, Harvey 
. A strict teacher 
_ the mark 
21. Ital in orchestra co 
recently ( initials ) 
3. South-southeast (abbr 
5. Yankee pitcher (initials). 
3. Quick to learn. 
28. American Medical 
(abbr.). 
. Brooklyn pitcher, Roger 
. Cleveland infielder, Bobby 
. High which 
puzzle 
35. Seventh 
alphabet. 


uctor who 


Association, 


school 
attends ( abbr.) 

letter of the Greek 
. Our country, the United States 
sable America. 

. Fish eggs. 

. Milwaukee first baseman 
2. Star of the movie Julie, Doris 
3. Yankee catcher, Yogi — 

. Evergreen tree. 

. Cardinal infielder: 

. Stain with color. 

. Master of Science 

. Wooclen pin. 

2. Pittsburgh pitcher, 
4. Dodger center fielder, 


( initials), 
abbr.). 


Vernon 
Duke 


. Home of the Red Sox 


Noren. 


nakes her pupils 


died 


author of this 


( initials ). 


. Cardinal known as “Stan the Man.” 
. Brooklyn pitcher (initials). 

. This unlocks your door. 

. Actress-wife of Charles Laughton 


(initials ) . 


. White Sox manager (initials), 
. Short sleep. 
. Old-time 


Detroit star, 
Cobb. 


. Home of the Dodgers, 


Field. 


. Brooklyn shortstop, Peewee 
. Pitching is an — 
5. Cincinnati outfielder, 
3. East-northeast (abbr.). 
. Red Sox pitcher, 


field. 


2. Milwaukee pitcher, Warren 

. Cleveland outfielder, +1 

. Furnish with weapons. 

. It is (poetic). 

. Governor of New York (nickname). 
. Alabama (abbr.). 

2. Brooklyn 


pitcher who won two 
games from the Yankees in the 1955 
World Series, Johnny 


. Chicago outfielder, Walt 
. He pitched a 


“perfect” game in the 
1956 World Series, Don — 


. Person who watches a baseball game. 
. Giant second baseman, 


Schoendienst. 


. Before ( poetic). 
. Indian catcher, 
. Red Sox slugger, 
. Liquid that powers cars, 

. Sixteenth letter of the Greek al- 


—__..___-_ Hegan. 
—___. Williams. 


phabet. 


. Inventor of the first inexpensive 


camera (initials), 


52. Behold! 
3. Weight (abbr.) 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issve. 


Mackenzie King (p..7)—Prime Min- 
ister of Canada for 23 years, As leader 
of the Liberal party, he was elected 
prime minister in 1921 and remained in 
that office almost continuously until 
1948. Prime Minister King worked for 
the unity of English- and French-speak- 
ing Canadians and cemented Canada’s 
friendly ties with both the U. S. and 
Britain. 

Bonanza Creek (p. 13)—A small river 
in the Klondike (the part of the Yukon 
that borders Alaska}. On August 17, 
1896, a gold prospector struck it rich 
along the Bonanza’s banks. It started 
the biggest gold rush in history. By the 
turn of the century, $30,000,000 in gold 
had been mined in the Klondike. The 
output of the mines gradually dwindled, 
until another boom started in 1932, 
when more gold was found there. 

Labrador (p. 13)—The part of New- 
foundland which lies on the Canadian 
mainland. It is a cold, barren region, 
inhabited by fewer than 8,000 people. 
[he people of Labrador are called 
livyeres (they live here) as opposed to 
the many fishermen who visit the Lab- 
rador coast each year. 

natural gas (p. 13)—A gas issuing 
from the earth in natural openings or 
bored wells. It is often accompanied by 
petroleum. Most of the natural gas can 
be used for fuel. About ten per cent of 
the gasoline used in the U. S. is derived 
from natural gas. 

kilt (p. 15)—A type of short skirt 
worn by men in the Scottish Highlands. 
Che woolen cloth from which it is made 
has checkered cr cross-barred designs 
on it and is called a tartan. Each Scot- 
tish clan has its own tartan design. 

Vikings (p. 16)—Warriors and sea 
rovers of northern Europe, regarded 
is the ancestors of the Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes. Between 750 and 
1000 A.D., the Vikings plundered the 
oasts of Europe in lightning-like raids. 
They also searched for new homes, sail- 
ing as far as Greenland and, in the 
ase of Leif Erikson, as far as Canada. 

John Cabot (p. 16)—Discoverer of 
Canada in 1497. Cabot was actually an 
Italian but lived in Britain and sailed 
under the British flag. His discovery 
gave Britain its claim to the mainland 
of North America. 

Jacques Cartier (p. 16)—French sea 
captain who was the first to explore 
the inland of Canada, in 1535. 


Say It Right 
Louis St. Laurent (p. 7)—LOO-ee 
san loh-RAHN. 
Jacques Cartier (p. 16)—Zhock car- 
TYAY (“zh” like the “s” in pleasure). 


At last! Science discovers a new-type 
medication especially for pimples, that 
| really works. In skin specialists’ tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out deny 10 cases 
were completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE BLEMISHES DISAPPEAR 





1, PENETRATES BLEMISHES . . . 
keratolytic action softens and 
dissolves affected skin tissue, 
lets medication penetrate 
down into any infected area. 








2. ISOLATES BLEMISHES . . . 
antiseptic action of this new- 
type medication stops growth 
of bacteria that can cause and 
spread pimples. 











3. ‘STARVES’ BLEMISHES. . . 
CLEARASIL’S famous dry-up 
action ‘starves’ pimples be- 
cause it helps to remove the 
oils that pimples ‘feed’ on, 





Largest-Selling Pimple 
Medication in America 
(including Canada) 





“My family doctor said I had a serious case 
.»» He gave me a tube of cLearasit and after 
using it for exactly two weeks my skin was 
as clear as a baby’s . . . I’m so grateful for 
this miraculous product . . .” 


JEAN SLOAN, 
4044 Edgewood Road, Baltimore, Md. 


es 


New! Clearasil ication 


ARVES BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED .. . hides blemishes while it works 


Skin-colored CLEARAsiL hides pimples as it 
works, ends embarrassment instantly. 
Greaseless, stainless, pleasant to leave on 
day and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Skin creams can ‘feed’ blemishes 
Clearasil ‘starves’ them 


Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. 
So oily skin creams can actually ‘feed’ 
pimples. Only an oil-absorbing medication 
. .» CLEARASIL, helps dry up this oil, ‘starves’ 
pimples. 

‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS: CLEARASIL’s 
penetrating medical action softens and 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they 
‘float out’ with normal washing. So why suffer 
the misery of pimples or blackheads! cLEAR- 
ASIL is guaranteed to work for you, as in 
doctors’ tests, or money back. Only 69¢ at 
all drug counters (economy size 98¢). 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send name, address and 15¢ 


in coin or stamps for generous trial size to Easteco 
Inc., Box 260-M, New York 46, N. Y. Offer 


_ expires July 15, 1957 





Gay Head 


Q. In our school a group of girls con- 
trols everything. Some of my best friends 
are in this group, but when I’m with 
them I feel very small. I’m also afraid 
I'll snub others, but 
this gang the boys don’t like you. What 
should I do? 


unless you're in 


A. Have you ever heated soup in a 
pot on the stove? You know that if you 
turn the flame too high the soup will 
burn. If you turn it too low, the flame 
goes out, It takes skill and patience to 
get the flame the right heigh 
the soup simmering. 

It will take the skill 
to keep you both in the ind out 
of it. If you like the girls there’s no 
reason why you shouldn't do things 
with them. If 
their popularity 


same 


you d n’ 


makes 





Catch the spirit of the moment. . . 


Nowadays -its even easier 
to take pictures indoors than out 
With Press 25 


all-purpose flash- 
bulbs by there’s no 
worry about the weather or the 
sun’s changing position. Just aim 
and press the button . catch 
that indoor fun every time! And 
to keep those flash shots safe . . . 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y 


Sylvania 


dy Head 


even less popular, you don’t have to 
do things only with the gang and ex- 
clude all the other girls. You can di- 
vide your time between them. 

You're probably afraid that the group 
will ignore you if you have outside 
friends. What you'll probably find out 
is that they don’t think a thing about 
it. If so many girls belong to this gang, 
they aren't going to keep track of who's 
doing what every minute. 

Remember one thing, though. A gang 
never made anyone popular. It is the 
people who can be better than the rest, 
in the gang and out of it, that other 
people notice. Find friends where you 
will, and pay no attention to groups. 


girl gets out of 
g somewhere, 
t, comb, and 


Q. Just before my 
the car when we're goin 
she hauls out her compac 





keep the flashbulbs handy 


Sylvania’s new Treasure Chest 
Photo File. To get it, see coupon 
on flashbulb pack. 


, a 
Look for the Biue Dot. 


Det le it pays off in finer flash pee cn 


SYLVANIA outsells all other brands of flashbulbs combined 


? 





lipstick and starts making up. How can 
I tell her this routine*is annoying? 


A. This routine isn’t only annoying— 
it's downright unattractive! Applying 
lipstick and combing hair is in the 
same category of personal grooming as 
brushing teeth and shaving. Who would 
think of performing these functions sev- 
eral times during a date? 

Primping in public isn’t very smart 
psychology, either. Make-up is sup- 
posed to make a girl's natural assets 
look naturally prettier. The less atten- 
tion a girl draws to the fact that she 
does use make-up, the more convinced 
people will be that she was born that 
way. Of all people, you're the person 
she should want most to convince. 

Claire probably has no idea that this 
habit annoys you, or that there’s any- 
thing wrong with using your car for a 
beauty parlor. If you told her outright, 
she might not understand. Why don’t 
you show her instead? The next time 
she starts applying lipstick, pull out a 
toy razor and pretend in front of the 
rear-view mirror that you're shaving. 
Answer her curious glance by saying, 
“I didn’t finish getting ready for our 
date, either.” If she objects, saying 
that she needs lipstick more often than 
you need to shave, or if you're not 
quite bold enough for such a clown-act, 
tell her that you prefer to keep think- 
ing her beauty is all natural, and that 
you also like the windblown look. If 
you jokingly, but emphatically, remind 
her each time she does a repair job that 
her appearance needs no mending, she 
should soon be convinced that you 
mean what you say, 


QO. Quite a few girls at school like me 
and I like them. I'd like to ask them out 
but Mom says I have to wait two years _ 
until I'm 16. What can I do? 


A. Mom probably doesn’t think 14 is 
old enough for you to go dawn town 
alone with a girl at night. She’d rather 
you waited until you are stronger and 
taller and have a more mature sense 
of responsibility. She probably knows 
that if she had a daughter she wouldn't 
feel safe knowing her girl was out with 
a boy your age. 

But Mom probably wouldn't mind if 
you invited girls to your house, or vis- 
ited them at theirs. This summer may- 
be you could take June on picnics with 
your family or go to the beach with 
hers. This way you'll be having a date. 
with her but won't have so much re- 
sponsibility. It won't_cost you as mudh 
money, either. 

Dating this way, by the time you are 
16 Mom will have seen how you act 
with girls and will know you can handle 
yourself on a date. If you are mature 
enough already, she will see this and 
lower the age limit. 





Youth-In-Industry Day 
(Continued from page 26) 


ager for the day. Barry was busy giving 
orders to his “staff” when we met him. 
He had spent the morning rushing 
about the vast, plant, trying to take in 
as much as possible. It was the first 
factory Barry had ever visited, and he 
found it thrilling to watch the complex 
machinery in motion, Barry plans to 
work at Westinghouse this summer. 

We also ran into ew Crawford, 18, 
of the Pingry School, who had his nose 
buried in a subway motor. John was 
“head of the repair shop” for the day. 
It was his job to give a final check on 
the New York subway motors which 
had come in to be repaired. (His adult 
supervisor was peering over John's 
shoulder—just in case!) 

In the afternoon we attended an in- 
formal stockholders’ meeting at the 
Bristol-Myers Products Division plant, 
held expressly for the teen-agers. The 
young people, playing “stockholders,” 
fired questions at the company execu- 
tives: 

“Why spend so much money on ad- 
vertising?” 

“What’s the reason for giving so 
many company benefits to employees?” 

“Why are the nation’s industries mov- 
ing out of big cities?” 

Each question was fully answered 
by the company executives. Then, at 
exactly 3 P.M., the meeting was called 
to a close. School was officially out, 
there and in all the industries taking 
part in the project. Another Youth-In- 
Industry Day had come to an end, 

How valuable is the “Youth-In-In- 
dustry Day ” to the teen-agers? 

\ survey, conducted by the Opinion 
Research Corporation, of Princeton, 
N. J., following the first Youth-In- 
Industry Day, revealed some interesting 
facts. Prior to their “close brush” with 
industry, Hillside teen-agers knew little 
about economics and were a fund of 
misinformation about America’s indus- 
trial firms. “Automation puts people 
out of work”; “Many business firms are 
virtual monopolies”—are samples of the 
teen-agers’ mistaken views about busi- 
ness in this country. 


TEEN-AGE ECONOMIC “EXPERTS” 


But as a result of Youth-In-Industry 
Day, the. students in Hillside learned 
the correct answers to these and scores 
of similar economic questions. This was 
proven at an economics quiz that was 
given to them. Those who had taken 
part in Youth-In-Industry Day all made 
substantially higher scores than the 
other students in the school. 

Moreover, the students acquired a 
new concept of the American business 
executive. As one student put it, “I al- 


ways used to think of management peo- 
ple as big shots, smoking black cigars— 
people who came to the office late; 
bawled everybody out; issued a bunch 
of orders; and went home early to play 
golf. How wrong can a fellow get?” 
The teen-agers that World Week's 
reporter interviewed echoed similar 
views. One boy explained, “Industry 
and economics have always been more 
or less items on a supermarket shelf, 
as far as I was concerned. Today, I've 
learned a great deal about the preci- 
sion, the painstaking work, the know- 
how, and the principles that go into the 
making of Americas products.” 
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Many of this year’s teen-agers have 
already found summer jobs in the~in- 
dustries they visited. And some plan to 
apply for jobs in the companies after 
graduation from college. 

The day’s results—from the teen-age 
point of view—were perhaps best ex- 
pressed by one of the girls from 
Hillside High: “Youth-In-Industry Day 
gives us a preview of life ‘on the out- 
side.” Graduation no longer seems so 
frightening. We don’t feel that we are 
going cold from school into the un- 
known world of business. We've had an 


inside look.” 
—YANNA BRANDT 
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» Andividualist— You're proud to be you 
». . like nobody else. In writing, you 
express that personality best with an 
Esterbrook—the only pen that lets you 


. Strong, silent type — You're strong- 


" willed and probably strong-armed. You 
“bear down hard on a pent. So you need 
-one of Esterbrook’s broad, stub points 
for forceful writing. 13 


your doodles tell about you? 


Artistic nature —You’re the creative 
type, so you'll like a flexible Esterbrook 
point for beautiful writing. (If a point’s 
ever damaged, a duplicate screws in in 


seconds at any pen counter for 60¢.) 


| Optimist—Moncy-shaped doodles mean 
“you're happy or rich. You don’t Aave 
to be rich to own the best pen —an 
Esterbrook. It’s only $2.95. And repiace- 
able points mean it won't wear out. 


Choose exactly the point for you—from 


Esterbrook’s 32 


bsterbrook $2.95 


(oe 
hh boing ae GS 
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The Sky Is His Limit 


N THE GOOD old days of the Wild 
West, the pride of Arizona was the 
two-gun hero—the fellow who could 
draw faster than a wink and plug a 
gnat or a bad guy at fifty paces. 

Times and heroes change, however. 
And the new idol of the Grand Canyon 
State is—a high school athlete! But what 
an athlete! I refer to Jim Brewer, the 
high-flying pole vaulter of North High 
School, Phoenix. 

Jim is the only athlete in history to 
make our All-American High School 
Track Team four times. Yep, he even 
made it as a freshman! At the age of 
14, he pole vaulted 13 ft. 6% in.—the 
greatest vault ever made by a high 
school freshman. 

In his sophomore year, he broke the 
national high school record by clearing 
14 ft. 2 in. Then, as a junior, he raised 
the standard to 14 ft. 3% in: And this 
year, he’s boosted the mark to 14 ft. 
9% in. 

And he’s still going up! Before he 
hangs up his pole next month, he'll be 
brushing the clouds out of his crew- 
cut. Many of the experts believe that 
Jim is-a sure-fire cinch to break the 
world record (15 ft. 7% in.) some day. 


And there are some who feel that he 
may be the first to boost himself over 
16 ft. 

This schoolboy phenomenon has all 
the equipment to do it. He’s tall enough 
at 6 ft. 1% in., just the right weight at 
160 pounds, boasts all the arm and 
shoulder strength needed for sky-high 
vaulting, and has the courage and stick- 
to-it-iveness. 

A clean-cut young fellow with brown 
hair and green eyes, Jim started reach- 
ing for the clouds in the sixth grade. 
Coach Jim Strangelund polished him up 
in his freshman year at North H. S., 
then Coach Vern Wolfe finished the job 
in his next three years. A former team- 
mate, Ernie Bullard—a fine vaulter him- 
self—also lent a strong helping hand. 

At North, Jim is a crack student as 
well as a super-crack athlete. Hi hobby 
is oil painting and he plans to be an 
industrial artist or a coach. “I love track 
and everything connected with it,” he 
tells us. “But I also like all the other 
sports. I keep trim the year around, 
and don’t stay out past 9:00 o'clock 
during the track season. I go to church 
every Sunday and am going steady 
with a girl named Marabah Wilson.” 





MacGregor gives automatic ‘Trap Action” 


“The Pick of the Pros!"’ Ted Kluszewski, Red 
Schoendienst, Robin Roberts, Jack Jensen, Del 
Crandall—these and many other major league 
stors are members of the MacGregor Advisory 
Staff. Among the 27 player-designed and 


autegraphed mitts and gloves—there's a “just- 

right” one for you. Take a tip from top stars 
. « choose the finest . . . choose MacGregor 

at your sporting goods dealer's. 

Since 1875... the finest in athletic equipment, 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati, 32, Ohio * BASEBALL © FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 





His “favorites” line up as follows: 
movies, Kim Novak and Rock Hudson; 
singer, Julie London; food, cheesecake; 
and school subject, mechanical draw- 
ing. His greatest thrill in sports was 
watching the Olympic tryouts last sum- 
mer, and his ambition is to clear 16 ft. 

That’s a lofty ambition, but Jim is 
the kind of athlete who might well 
achieve it. 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» When Mickey Mantle broke into the 
big leagues back in 1951, I flipped my 
wig. I predicted that Mickey couldn't 
miss, that he was a cinch to wind up 
an immortal. And I stuck to my guns 
all during Mickey’s up-and-down years 
between. 1951 and 1955. So when 
Mickey finally hit the jackpot last sea- 
son, I had a right to sit back and boast, 
“I told you so.” 

But one great year doesn’t make an 
immortal out of anybody. And it’s darn 
silly to claim that Mickey is better than 
Babe Ruth, like a lot of people are 
doing. For instance, let's compare 
Mickey's one great year with the year 
(1927) Babe hit his 60 homers: 


AB R H 2b 3b HR RBI AVE 


540 158 192 29 8 60 164 356 
533 132 188 22 5 52 130 .353 


RUTH 
MANTLE 


As you can quickly see, the Babe led 
Mickey in everything—runs, hits, dou- 
bles, triples, homers, runs batted in, 
and batting average. Now wait, you're 
probably saying, didn’t Babe hit his 
homers in the days of the lively ball, 
when all the good hitters were swatting 
40 or 50 homers a year? 

That isn’t true. The ball wasn’t any 
livelier in those days. In fact, many 
more homers are being hit today. In 
1927, only 437 homers were hit in the 
American League, an average of 0.71 a 
game. In 1956, American Leaguers 
swatted 1,075 homers, an average of 
1.15 per game. That means that Ruth 
accounted for 13.7 per cent of all homers 
hit in 1927, compared to only 4.7 per 
cent for Mantle in 1956. 

And don’t think that 1927 was Babe’s 
only super year. He hit 40 or more 
homers in 11 different years, and 





wound up with a lifetime batting aver- 
age of .342 for 22 years! So Mickey has 
a long way to go before you ean start 
comparing him to Babe Ruth. 


» Everybody speaks of Don Larsen’s 
perfect game (in the 1956 World 
Series) in awed tones, Everybody, that 
is, except Billy Hoeft, Detroit’s lanky 
southpaw. 

“I once pitched an even more perfect 
game sy Billy claims. 

“How could you pitch a more per- 
fect game than Larsen’s?” he was asked. 

“I'll let you judge for yourself,” re- 
plied Billy. “Larsen faced 27 batters 
and retired all of them, striking out 7. 
Well, when I pitched for Oshkosh 
Wis.) High, I once faced 27 men and 
struck out every one of them! So 
vouldn’t you have to say that my game 
was more perfect than his?” Yes, siree! 


» Keep an eye on Hank Aaron. Before 
the Milwaukee slugger hangs up his 
bat, he may set all sorts of hitting rec- 
ords. He turned the trick last season at 
the age of 22.. When Pete Reiser 
opped the crown in 1941, he was just 
14 days younger. Hank, by the way, 
ilso led the league in hits and doubles. 


>» Why is everybody screaming about 
the “underhand” deals between the 
Yankees and Kansas City? What great 
star did the Yankees ever get from the 
\’s? Enos Slaughter? He's hardly a 
star any more. Art Dittmer? Well, only 
time will tell about him. 

Meanwhile, where would the A’s be 
without ex-Yankees Vie Power and Lou 
Skizas? Both are rated among the 
league’s brightest, young stars. Vic 
clouted .309 and Lou .314 last year. 
And witch out for Bob Cerv, the latest 
Athletic obtained from the Yankees. He 
can turn out to be another Lou Skizas. 

The Yankees are far from unerring 

| their trading. Look at some of the 

stars they've given away: Gus Triandos, 
Jackie Jensen, Bill Virdon, Sherman 
Lollar, Jim Finigan, Clint Courtney, 
Lou Berberet, and Lew Burdette. With 
the exception of Finigan, every one of 
those players could make the Yankee 
team. 

And what have the Yankees got to 
show for it? Pitchers Larsen and Tur- 
ley, obtained from the Orioles, may 
make it “big” some day. But as yet, 
they haven’t. Slaughter is just a utility 
outfielder. And that’s it. 

The real secret of the Yankees’ suc- 
cess lies not in their trading, but in 
their tremendous farm system. They 


have the “green thumb” when it comes 


to developing young ball players. All | 


their front rank stars—Mantle, Berra, 
McDougald, Bauer, Martin, Carey, 
Ford, Kucks, ete.—come fresh from the 
Yankee farms. 


Herman L. Masi, Sports Editor 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WY iTeops, don't miss. WIA “Good. 
Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Documentary—(¥) ; 


Drama—(D); 


“ve Funny Face (M); Fear Strikes Out 
{D); Heaven Knows Mr, Allison (D); 
Albert Schweitzer (Y); The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street (D); Around the World 
in 80 Days (D); Friendly Persuasion (D); 
The Ten Commandments (D); War and 
Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); 
The King and I (M); Carousel (M); 
Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac 
(C); Secrets of Life (Y); Lost Continent 
(Y); Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee 
Geordie (C); The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); 
12 Angry Men (D). 

“The Young Stranger (D); Designing 


i Fair. Save your money. 


Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


Woman (M); Kelly and Me (C); Silk 
Stockings (M); The Bachelor Party (D); 
Abandon Ship (D); Battle Hymn (D); The 
Saga of Satchmo (Y); Three Brave Men 
(D); The Silent World (Y); The Best 
Things in Life Are Free (M); Toward 
the Unknown (D); The Mountain (D); 
Seven Wonders of the World (Y); The 
Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D); 
This Could Be the Night (C). 

1The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
(D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of 
Hell (D). 


Lizzie (D); The Wild Party (D). 








with a new 1957 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


AUMMEb 


Leave the city behind~ . . get out in 
the open with your favorite friends for 
good, clean, healthy fun. Get yourself 
a new Harley-Davidson Hummer! 

Yes, it’s a great feeling to know that 
your favorite swimming pool . . . your 
choice fishing or camping spot is no 
more than minutes away! 








So easy to own! 


*After minimum down payment, a Hummer 
costs only $17.00 per month. And that includes 
fire, theft and collision insurance; local taxes; 
freight and carrying charges. Write now for 
literature with complete details. 





Best of all, a Hummer’s so economi- 
ow — gets up to 100 miles per gallon 
. costs only $17.00* per month to 
own. Chances are, your Hummer will 
actually help you make the payments 
yourself, earn fun money to boot! See 
your nearby dealer for convincing trial 
ride and complete details today. 


: HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
: Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature plus packet 
designed to help me sell my parents. 
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POPULAR FAVORS FOR ¥ 
CHILDREN'S PARTIES —* 
HEALTHFUL SUN-MAID 

RAISINS! Z£ 


SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snecks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 





X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for \ 
Young Men and Women ‘ 
FULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COURSES 
State licensed, Free PLACEMENT, Get book 10 

MEDICAL and DENTAL 

MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 














Buy United States 
Savings Bonds 


a gift 
worth 
asking for 


Nomad’s the name...and never was 
there a camera more wonderful for 
sharing the happiest times of your life 
...-and capturing them for keeps. 
Nomad makes it easy to snap up the 
fun.and fond memories, because it 
takes superb snapshots in black and 
white or full color, in daylight or with 
flash...all without setting a thing. 
Easy? Easy. We don’t blame you for 
wanting a gift as nice as a Nomad. 
And so inexpensive, too! 


MADE BY SAWYER’S, 


al 


Li Ye) -enares and 
f - F 
' Listening 


dA 85-minute evening series, 
Nightline, with a music, news, and va- 
riety format, is rolling off the NBC 
radio production line. You can hear it 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 8:30-9:00 p.m., and 9:05-10:00 
p.m., E. D. T. Walter O'Keefe is the 
program host. The show sounds like a 
kind of week-night Monitor. Like the 
week-end marathon, it also originates 
from NBC’s Radio Central for instan- 
taneous global coverage. And like its 
TV prototype, Tonight, the series will 
present remotes from night clubs, inter- 
views with celebrities, general human 
interest features and on-the-spot cover- 
age of events—as they happen—through- 
out the world. 


new 


> ABC radio adds to this trend to use 
radio “live” with its new Friday and 


Saturday night program, Unit 99, 11:30- 


11:55 p.m., E. D. T. It features Sgt. 
Dan Meredith and Police Chief James 
Hicks, both of the Sacramento, Calif., 


NOMAD 127, $4.95 NOMAD 620, $6.95 
NOMAD FLASH UNIT, $2.50 


NOMAD CAMERA-PAK holds camera, film, 
flash, bulbs, batteries 
127-PAK, $9.25 


Prices slightly hig 


620-PAK, $11.25 
er in Conade 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 





Police Department, broadcasting actual 
police work in their city. Sgt. Meredith 
goes on his nightly roving assignment 
covering all types of cases from dis- 
turbing the peace to homicide. The 
police and the victims are real. No 
actors are heard on the broadcasts. It 
sounds like a cross between Dragnet 
and You Are There. 


» Ted Yates, the producer of Mike 
Wallace Interviews, Sundays, 10-10:30 
p.m., ABC-TV, is an amazing young 
man. At 26, he is one of the youngest 
producers in network television. In that 
short span he has been a bronco buster, 
Marine, newspaperman and movie ac- 
tor. He published his first Western story 
at sixteen. Yates’ boss, Mike Wallace, 
though very youthful looking, actuall, 
has a 17-year background in network 
broadcasting. Born in 1918 im Brook- 
line, Mass., and graduated from the 
University of Michigan, Wallace broke 
into network programs in Detroit as 
the narrator and announcer of The 
Lone Ranger and Green Hornet. In 
1941 he moved on to Chicago to an- 
nounce Ma Perkins, Guiding Light and 
other serials. He launched his TV ca- 
reer in June, 1951. 


> Boys Town is the locale for Cross- 
roads, Friday, May .10, 8:30-9 p.m., 
E. D. T., ABC-TV. Stephen McNally 
portrays the courageous Father Edward 
J. Flanagan in Convict 1321, Age 12, 
the story of the priest’s fight to free a 
boy from life imprisonment. As a hun- 
gry orphan, the boy in desperation stole 
some food and, in the process, slew 
a sheriff. Father Flanagan's efforts on 
behalf of the boy meet with bitter op- 


position. 


>» Mickey Rooney will play the role 
of George M. Cohan in Mr. Broadway, 
a TV musical based on the songsmith’s 
show-business career, Saturday, May 
11, 9-10:30 p.m., E. D, T., NBC-TV. 
Samuel and Bella Spewack who wrote 
the script (the songs, naturally, are by 
the late Mr. Cohan) have been think- 
ing about such a play ever since Cohan 
asked them to write “one like it back 
in 1936, Best known for Kiss Me Kate, 
the Spewacks are anxious about this, 
their first TV venture: “It’s like being 
thrown in the water, to sink or swim. 
We've been watching television and 
wondering if we'd fit into the medium. 
Now we'll find out.” 


Keep an Eye Out for These 

Major League Baseball (NBC-TV), 
May ll, 2:25 p.m., E. D. T. Cincin- 
nati Redlegs vs. Chicago Cubs at 
Wrigley Field. 

Dragnet (NBC-TV), May 16, 8:30 
p.m., E. D. T. A high-school fraternity 
prank has tragic consequences for a 
15-year-old boy. 





No Time to Change 


“These shoes are too natrow and 
pointed,” said the customer. 

“But, madam,” replied the salesraan, 
“they are wearing narrow, pointed shoes 
this season.” 

“That may be,” answered the suffer- 
ing woman, “but, unfortunately, I am 
still wearing last year’s feet.” 

Christian Union Herald 


Letdown 


A friend of ours, who writes radio 
commercials, decided he was hungry. 
Me ankled into a one-arm joint and, 
fixing a rolling eye on the countergirl, 
declaimed in his best Barrymore man- 
ner; “Give me some ham, piping hot, 
fragrant with the rich aroma of cloves, 
brown sugar, and steaming sauce. Serve 
it between slices of brown and crackly 
crusted bread. Draw me a deep cup of 
rich, flavorful coffee and add to it some 
thick, rich cream.” 

The countergir] just shrugged, turned 
towards the kitchen and hollered: “Pig 
on rye and java with.” 

fide 
Life’s Like That 
When a fellow breaks a date, 
He usually has to, 
When a gal breaks a date, 
She usually has two. 
‘The Texas Outlook 
Moanin’ High 

Little Stanley was taken by his par- 
ents to his first symphony concert and 
a soprano was the soloist for the first 
number. 

Asked Stanley, pointing at conductor: 
“Mother, why is that man shaking his 
stick at the lady?” 

“He's not shaking his stick at her,” 
the mother whispered. 

“Then why is she screaming like 
that?” 

The Yellow Jacket 


O Pioneers! 


Kenneth Roberts was scheduled to 
give a lecture in the auditorium of the 
Boston Public Library one evening last 
winter. When the night arrived, there 
vas a moderate snowstorm in progress. 
About 5 o'clock he phoned the library 
from his home in Maine and said that, 
because of the storm, he would have to 
cancel the engagement. 

“What!” exclaimed the librarian. 
‘The man who wrote Northwest Passage 
can’t brave two inches of snow?” 


Bennett Cerf in “Saturday Review of Literature” 


The Modest “Little Flower” 


For many years the late Fiorello H. 
La Guardia nourished a secret ambition 
to conduct an orchestra. Once in New 
York City’s Carnegie Hall his ambition 
was realized; he was asked to lead the 
Fire Department band in a concert. 

The directors of the huge concert 
hall wanted to make a gala event out 
of His Honor’s appearance. They made 
elaborate preparations, installed addi- 
tional spotlights, and hired extra ushers 
for the occasion. But La Guardia would 
have none of the frills. He insisted that 
he be judged solely on his musical abil- 
ity. 

“Please, no fuss,” he begged the di- 


rector. “Just treat me as you would . 


treat Toscanini.” 
Milwaukee Journal 


Swept Off His Feet ~ 


The young politician stood flushed 
with pride and happiness as his friends 
gathered about to congratulate him 
upon his nomination to the state legis- 
lature. 

“Were you surprised when they nom- 
inated you?” a friend inquired. 

“Was I!” exclaimed the not-so-dumb 
vote-seeker. “I was.so surprised that 
my acceptance speech nearly fell out of 
my hand!” 


Builders 


39 


Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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When Dad’s Away 


Beal: “How did my son carry on the 
business while I was gone?” 

Clerk: “Oh, he carried on all right, 
but he forgot the business.” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


In Plain English 


Jane: “Cireumstances compel me to 
decline marital arrangements with a 
man of inferior pecuniary resources.” 

Swain: “I don’t get you.” 

Jane: “That’s just what I'm telling 
you.” 

Canadian High News 
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* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


J. Paul Sheedy* Had Horrible Hare 
Till He Twitched To Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 








“Sheedy”, I'm warrening you”, 
said J. Paul's girl, “if you don’t do 
something about that messy 
hare, we're through”. “Lettuce 
not get in a stew”, replied Sheedy. 
“My paw already told me what 

to do about it”. So Sheedy hopped 
down to the store and got a 
bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Now his hare looks handsome 
and healthy all day long without 
the slightest trace of grease. 

If you want to have good-looking 
hare, ears what to do: pick up 

a bottle or tube of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. It's bound 

to keep your 
hare neatly in 
place all thru 
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“WE CHOSE 


OUR ARMY SPOT 
BEFORE ENLISTMENT 
—$0 CAN YOU! 


“Pick Your Own 
Job Training — 
| Did!” 


vt. Henry W. Luetkemeyer 
i, Ohio 
uate, Euclid High Schoo 


You can choose from 127 different technical training 
drafting, electronics, mechanics, medicine, 

practically everything! Your Army Recruiter will get you 
a written guarantee that a place in that class is reserved 
for you after high school graduation. Pick the job training 
you want! Remember: it’s guaranteed before enlistment! 


“Write Your Own Travel 
Ticket—I Did!’’ 


Pfc. Howard E. Lasley 
Romney, Indiana 
Graduate, Romney 
High School 


Want exciting foreign travel? Your Army Recruiter will 
show you how you can choose your own travel before you 
enlist. Europe, the Far Bast, the Pacific, the Caribbean or 
Alaska—any of these may be available to you! For your 
passpert to adventure, see your Army Recruiter and pick 
your travel! Remember: it’s guaranteed before enlistment! 


"Name Your Own Outfit — 


Y a9 
! Did! M /Sgt. Thomas Cogar 


Gassaway, West Virginia : 
Graduate, Gassaway High School 


Your Army Recruiter will show you how to choose your 
own Army outfit before you enlist. Airborne, Signal Corps, 
Engineers, whatever branch you like the best—name it 

and it’s yours! Pick your team and learn to lead. 
Remember: it’s guaranteed before enlistment! 


ONLY THE ARMY OFFERS YOU SO MANY 
DIFFERENT WAYS TO CHOOSE 
HOW YOU WILL SERVE BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army OCT UITCT pues 








